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er annum. Yet there was not a shade of brutal reckless-| rhythmical if not melodious breathing of the| dried currants stirted into warm bear's grease, | 80” took place. The Lieutenant was aston-| feelings, through told and darkness, to seek, | the quasrel,- se. They were married at the | °2¢ lett the island, when the sight of ‘a solitary | g-ntleman, hay: abaeves sag be, saukling 
ARMER’S GUIDE iin Ness in hig daring. His high-mettled little} worthy Grubbe, who was much addicted | to| pemmican, old dried fish, and gritty m of ished at such sin pies conten, mes warmth | and, if possible, to _— one “ a house ofthe Viscountess ob the Rae de Balzac, human —— ee bp a —s within, suffers no surface display of hie emmy, 
‘ CULT . A steep 3 aqnes i ip. i their rural ci ure : suspicion, and indu em return. -| tion,’ . 
4 er ncinbersh, and the lef ny Was sure-footed and sagacious, and knew | sleeping aloud. He was disturbed only pleas-| choke-cherries pounded up whole, stones and Tasig Bebe data ss eee tea” PMosmntd bon Te aon of by the. great pda had made bode a ona Serer? Re Sepastan.of the laps fortunately @ slight sprinkling of snow had| Me. Thackeray, learning who was the author 
~~ tn Raval Octave ground better than -he; and his instinct } antly by the howls of the canine watchmen of| all. He was glad to throw off the acceptance! « My dear friend,” said the bridegroom, “1} them ali feel of kin to the missing child. Some people read novels, some’ people Live faller, and the footseps of on individual were | of this piece of portraiture, wrote —— ° 
nerous Wood and free Engrave val t him that he promoted his own tafety, ae | the camp, who, by proclaiming in chorus the of this branch of hospitality as much as possi-| shall never forget what you have done for me. All night long the weary and fruitless “ search | them | . ‘e i traced to the mouth of the cave. Not having| sharp letter, demanding an spolcgy. Mr. Yates 
eto 4 ans, ive ig wines h 88 his and her pleasure, best, by letting | hours of twelve and three, gave him an oppor- ble upon Mr. Grubbe, to whose seasoned | I shall always hold you in remembrance. My | Went on. The morning rose, coldand’clouded, | 
oO 


of the Unit to his tent, he wrapped himeelf in his buffalo| civil to decline among them, as an invitation 
a year for “ 








; | been there ourselves at the period alladed to, a wae me, _~ ee, fe po i ‘ 
sicher was ber own way and pate nlc feta |tniy to remember aad ravoguae the snge|slomach and really exclet bears nothing| My charming; I tm desperatly inlove with ape the tenured and extecte! SPSS | | Some ay thatthe quick war to dautoy | rec the priey whic enue othe tevwe| the Goverang O>mmitie of te Clb, amang 
; FOR THE TWO VOLUMES! Dart, epudas by fas interference on his} larity of hie situation, as his eyes, half unclo-| came much amiss from his eavage pets. « And the dowry.” the house of Mr. Riley had been-searched. No} nogt agremhble species Of bodbilbs tty oudt. 8 | offered by either party; but we know that those} whom Mr. Dickens condemned apepens of 
1(post paid) A ape eed ond Oo - toa not ® appeared, indeed, to think ita ques- | sing, looked to the unsteady flickering light of Tt is saying @ great deal to say that even| «That spoils nothing. Bat faney my happi-| #ig2 of the lost child had been diecovered. — at ate t were not the days of protocols. The ultimatum | Mr. Thackeray ; fi a b Some = 7 —— » 
+ paid,) #6. To Pris work is NOX * Vhether ea considering for a -moment;| the pine-knot, stack in the grdund in the middle | Herman’s beads, tobacco, and chocolate, made | ness! I would gladly have wedded without New recruits arriving from the more distant was unsatisfactory to the Skye men, who im-| mated discussion, the : 
F ihe above publications shoul be coal ¢ kept him on her back or-not; but| of the tent, and at his second arousing, burat| him more popular among them than this good| that.” 5 = 


parts of the neighborhood, to fill the places of| Dr. Justus Liebig, the great Germen chem- mediately proceeded to ‘adjust the prelimina-| quest Mr. Yates to resign. Whether nee 


























post patd, to the publishers, bir oo rust to himself for that, and,-with all| so low as scarcely to show the dark figure of| old man; for the mutual attachment between “Come, come! no nonsense. What shou ene ove ee we ponent 4 a Penal mnorary member of | ries’ - heir = — which nee ew done this, we are not —- 

, sy Ons Pag ed : ‘ . ‘ : at . > comipe retire; ° 5 esume burgh University. | sisted collec’ © a : * 

ONARD SCOTT & COs ag he observed that she took care to| Bernard asleep across the door. The caravan | the latter, amidst the general hostility between t Bee gui? “ - | upom’the same’plan that had been pursued. du- : ferns, and other combustibles, and making a| The great musician, Balfe, contemplates a 
No. 54 Gold street, Very best care of herself, Ifhe did not | had, after a very brief halt for supper, pushed! their races, was really something beautiful to 





“ You speak cf remembering me ”— ring the night. Every possible place of con-! Lorgfellow has a new poem ~ preparatiox. huge fire justin the very entrance of the Uamh | visit to the United States, 
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7. I cannot answer that question. » 
8. Job work is currently resorted to; but 
when it is required out of crop, day labor of 
nine hours is frequently done. hh. 
9. The estates are under much higher and 
more extensive cultivation since emancipation. 
10, I cannot answer 
Do Mr. : 11, Reese Be believe, but one opinion on 
What are the advantages resulting, in this | this subject—that the freedom of the slaves has 
Island, from the Abolition of Slavery proved a great to all classes, except in 
1. What is the religious condition, at this | the case of the poor whites. 
time, of the Island generally, and the emanci-| 12. I have never heard of any act of revenge. 
pated classes in particular, compared with that | 13. I think they do. ; 
uring Slavery ? And in how far may the eman-| 14. About an average of one-third of the 
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cipation be sappored to have affected it ? time, incloding Saturdays, except during the 
2. What ie the state of education now, com- | Teaping ; when the whole of the day is 
pared with what it was under Slavery? required, for which.they are paid extra, w=. 
3. Is there less crime now than formerly, and | 15. In most cases, houses are furnished on 


to what extent? - the estates, at a rent of from ten to twenty cents 
4, What is the price of land now, and what | Per week, but there seems a great desire on the 
was it under Slavery? And whether the invest- of the laborer to put up his own house on 
ment is considered more advantageous now than the allotment which he rents from the estate. 
it was then ? : . 16, The laborers pay no taxes except in 
cases (and they are many) where they have 


5. Is there ter ity of person and 
ee ahmery of Ble purchased lands or houses apart from .the 


property now than there was in the state of Sla- 
very? estates. ; 

6. Generally speaking, is the day’s work of | 17. When the property amounta toa qualifi- 
the free laborer for wages greater or less than | Cation, they vote as any other free man. 
was that of the slave? And in what propor-} 18. There is no doubt that, as a mass, the 
tion ? laborers have greatly benefited by emancipation. 

7. What was the estimated cost of slave Ia- | They are more honest, more cleanly in their 
bor per diem—taking into account the propor- ~_, industrious, more attentive to the forms 
tion of workers to slaves, the interest and risk | Of religion, and with a strong desire to out- 
of the investment in them, the law and other | Ward respectability of appearance. 
charges to keep them in order, as well as main- | _ 19. The poor whites of the island have been 
tenance in food, clothing, &c.—and what is | the only sufferers from emancipation. Not be- 
now the daily cost of free labor ? ing used to field labor, they were dependent on 

8. Do the laborers usually work by the da that of their one or two slaves to cultivate the 
or job, or both? And how many hours conati- | few acres of land, say from two to ten, from 
tute a day’s work? whence they derived their support. All these 

9, Are estates, generally speaking, better small holdings have either been bought up 
or worse cultivated under free labor than they | 8nd added to the estates, or been cut up and 
were under slave? sold out in one and two acre lots to the labor- 

10. Comparing the cost of production, on the | ¢r- Much destitution has reeulted to that 
whole, with the quantity of produce raised, apart class in consequence, and nothing has been 
from its actual market value, has that cost been | done, by legislative enactment or otherwise, to 
iomenast J Saeeaet under the free-labor | #meliorate their anita ae 
system ? And are there any modifying circum- EL J. HILL, 
a otfftr ed Enuacpato, that sight Constant Plantation, Barbados, 

supposed to have contributed to that result FROM ‘REV. A. CLEMENS, 
11, Is me oe wr: generally acknowledged Moravian Missionary. 


in this Island to be ablessing? And if not, by ‘nse: 
what particular class or classes is it considered Saaron Mission House, Barsapos,- 
otherwise ? Januury 25, 1858. 

12. Has there been, at any time since Eman-| Dear Sir: Want of time forbids me to give 
cipation, any manifestation of vengeful feelings | you a minute and lengthy reply to your several 
on the part-of the emancipated, for the things | questions. I beg leave to state a few facts 
endured in Slavery ? only that have come under my notice during 

13. Do the laborers usually take a greater | two years’ résidence in this island, and thus to 
interest in the Estate than under Slavery ? add my humble testimony to that of others, as 

14, What time do the usual engagements for | to the blessings which have followed that noble 
Estate labor leave them for house work, or | triumph of philanthropy, the emancipation of 
work in their own grounds ? the negro slaves. 

15. Are houses furnished them rent freeon| We have four churches in this island, which 
the Estates? Or, if they pay rent, how is it | are generally well filled on the Lord’s Day, 
rated, and what are the conditions? mostly by people of the lower classes, among 

16. Are laborers required to pay any taxes, | whom we professedly labor. The cottage lec- 
peculiarly affecting their condition and cireum- | tures we hold both on the Sabbath and on week- 
stances ? day evenings, are also well attended. It is 

17. Have they the right of voting equally | true that there is a want of fixed moral prin- 
with other classes ? ciples among the colored population of ‘the 

18. On the whole, have they been benefited | island ; yet of the 1,500 people we have under 
or otherwise by emancipation, and in what re- | our spiritual care at our four stations, not a 
spects ? few are leading an honest and steady life, in 

19. What is the present condition of the poor | spite of the many temptations they are sur- 
whites? And how have they been affected by.| rounded with. 

Emancipation ? Cuar.es Tappan. We have sixteen schools connected with our 
— several stations, attended by upwards of 1,200 

FROM THE REV. JOSEPH THORNE, children, both juvenile and infant, who are in- 

( Colored,) who Preached Earlyin Lifeto Slaves, | structed in reading, writing, and ciphering, and 

1. The advantages arising from the eman- | 4re taught the knowledge of God’s holy Word. 
cipation of the slaves are so very obvious | Many of these show yery good abilities, and 
aa to be evident to the most skeptical, who will | eeem to take pleasure in learning. + Abont one- 
take the trouble of looking into the matter; and | balf are able to read their Bible. Although 
with reference to the religious state of the peo- | some of the laboring people seem altogether 
ple, the churches and chapels are much better | indifferent as regards the moral and religious 
attended than formerly; and the behaviour | ‘raining of their offspring, yet the majority are 
during the services are better, and the state of | #0Xlous to give their children some education, 
morals is of & much higher tone, taken as a and are proud of those who have got “some 
whole, than during the time of Slavery. earning,” as they say. Hardly any of our 

2. It is much more diffused than formerly, people keep their children altogether from 
and a far greater number of ehildren attend the | School, although some are rather irregular if 
achcols than they possibly could in the times | Sending them, as they are but too ready to al- 
of Slavery. low any domestic engagement to interfere with 

3. There is a difference of opinion, but I | the duties of the school. 
venture to eay that, from the fact that in the| 1 believe that there is not the least doubt, 
times of Slavery the master was judge and ex- | that a great change has taken place since the 
ecutioner in his own person, and that every | day of emancipation, for the better, both as 
estate had its jail, only what they thought fit regards the religious condition of the island 
was placed before the public; now, all must generally, and the emarcipated classes in The 
come before the public tribunals of the land. I | ticular, as well as the state of education. The 
am therefore of opinion that crime has not in- | "umber of churches and chapels is increasing ; 
creased. schools are multiplying, and many of these, 

4, The value of land has been much increas- | 800 after their being opened, are filled with 
ed; this can be casily proved by the very high | happy and industrious children. Infant schools, 

ices estates have brought that have changed | Which are being established in different par- 
coke af tae. keel that formerly sold for | ishes by the several denominations of Chris- 
$160, lately sold for $500 an acre. tians in this island, are likely to prove very 

5. Undoubtedly, there is a common interest | beneficial to the rising generation. 
now ; formerly, it was not 80; all now have an| t will certainly require some years to come 
interest in the well-being of society, and the | Yet, before the deep-seated evils of Slavery will 
maintaining of order and quietness, for the pro- | be rooted up, and the blessings of Liberty be 
tection of life and property. fully developed. Still, however slow the ad- 

6. When they were hired out in the times of | ¥ancement may be, I think itis sure; and there 
Slavery, it was at the rate of 25 cents per day, | 18 nothing in the character of the people, once 
with allowance; now, they cost one shilling, enslaved, now free, which will preclude them 
but they can earn two shillings with ease, and | ftom eventually becoming partakers of the 
very many of them do go. same privileges and blessings, both social and 

8. Both ; rine hours ie the time allowed. religious, which other nations enjoy under the 

9. Many of the estates have taken in a great | right beams of the Sun of Righteousness. 
many pieces of waste lands, and are now giving _L have the honor to be, dear sir, your obe- 

— ae returns than formerly, nay, | dient servant, gone — - 
doubling the quantity of su e 
made. — oat gee Saw Seay Charles Tappan, Esq., Barbados. 

11. All classes have benefited by the boon 
that was conferred by removing the awful curse | The report of Lieut. Beale, of his recent ex- 
of Slavery from the land; there may be a| pedition across the continent, to survey the 

~ few who think otherwise ; I do not know any | route for a wagon-road from Fort Defiance to 
such. the Colorado river, has been printed at Wash- 

12. Never for one moment. At this time, I | ington. Only 48 days were Occupied in com- 
could point to several who have been most | pleting the survey, and the camels were found 
faithful friends and benefactors to their former | to be admirably adapted to the journey. In the 
masters, and are their chief support and refuge | following paragraphs, Lieut. Beale gives an in- 
from poverty and wretchedness, teresting synopsis of his report : 

13. I would not venture to say that all men} “A year in the wilderness ended! During 
felt alike, but I think the employers have no | this time, I have conducted my party from the 
reason to find fault with their want of attention | Gulf of Mexico to the shores of the Pacific 
to the affairs of the estate, as their properties | ocean, and back again to the eastern terminus 

Shave very much improved. of the road, through a country for a great part 

14. This depends greatly on the class of | entirely unknown, and inhabited by hostile In- 
work they are employed for, as in the time of | dians, without the loss of a man. I have test- 
reaping the cane they are necessarily later at | ed the value of the camels, marked a new road 
work, They then earn higher wages, and some | to the Pacific, and travelled 4,000 miles with- 
of them work by task, per day, or for nine hours. | Out an accident, 

15. With few exceptions, they are not;-they | “‘ It is the shortest from our Western frontier 
are generally paid for the labor at so much per | by 300 miles, being nearly directly west. It is 
week, the most level, our wagons only double-teaming 

16, Any laborer who had any amount of land | once in the entire distance, and that at a short 
would be taxed like his fellow-citizens. Boat- | hill, and over a surface heretofore unbroken by 
men and porters take out a ticket, for the which | Wheels or trail of any kind. It is well watered, 
they pay according to law. our greatest distance without water at any time 

17. Yes; if they possess property to the | being twenty miles. It is well timbered, and in 
amount required by law, they have the right of | many places thegrowth is far beyond that of any 
voting at-all elections. part of the world I have ever seen. It is temper- 

18, That question is self-evident to every one, | ste in climate, passing for the most part over an 
and a great many of them have become propri- | elevated region. It is salubrious, not one of our 
etors of lands, and are fulfilling all the duties | Patty requiring the slightest medical attendance 
of freed men. from the time of our leaving to our arrival. It 

_ 19. Many of them have suffered from eman- | is well grassed, my command never having 

cipation. According to an old Jaw which ex- | made & bad-grass camp during the entire dis- 
isted, each white person was entitled to be a | ‘ance, until near the Colorado, It crosses the 
tevant on.the estates, with an acre of land for | Great Desert (which must be crossed by any road 
their support; that ceased even before the | to California) at its narrowest point. It passes 
emancipation. The repealing of this law has | through a country abounding in game, and but 
injured them more than emancipation. Many | little infested with Indians. on the entire 
of them are industrious, and have gained prop- | ad, until our arrival at the Mohave villages, 
erty cince they have been thrown on their own | We did not see, in all, over a dozen Indians, and 
resources. JoserH THorne, | ‘hose of a timid and inoffensive character. At 
the point of the crossing of the Colorado, grain, 
FROM SAMUEL J. EDGHILL, vegetables, and breadstaffa, may be obtained in 
Manager of “‘ Constant” Estate. any quantity from the Indians, who cultivate 
1. Since emancipation, it has been found | ¢*tensively, though rudely, the fertile bottom 
requisite to increase the number of chapels lands of the Colorado. It is passable alike in 
very considerably, to accommodate the large | Wiater and summer. These are the advantage 
number of the emancipated class, who were not which I ¢laim for the road which we have dis- 
previously in the habit of attending public wor- covered, marked, and explored, from New Mex- 
ship; besides those of the church of England, | i¢0 to this State. 
a great deal has also been done by the minis- From the Colorado end to the settlements, 
ters of the Wesleyan and Moravian persuasions, | ‘he country has been surveyed and mapped by 
towards the same end. the United States surveyor of this State, which, 
ish | apart from the fact that it does not come with- 
in my instructions, leaves me but little to say in 





2: Schools have been erected in every 
in the Island, which are fully attended by chil- 
dren of the emancipated class, great anxiety 


education for their cffspring, and in many in- 
stances for themselves also. 
3. Crime can ecarcely be said to have in- 


remembered that prior to emancipation 
‘greatest number of these cases rege mo at | great Tullare Valley 


I am almost inclined to think that it | torough settlements all the way, to 
peng Me about the same av : Stockton, Sacramento, and the ‘more 


parts of the State.” 


4. The price of land at the t date i 
. 9 peteranadlay - Lieut, Beale is 


about forty per cent. ra pr what it was some 
twenty years ago; and I should 

ment must be considered safe, from the iact | be has s 
that properties need only to be offered to meet 
& ready sale. 


ing to leave with a sec 





relation to it. ries pares then, —- ~r 
bei inced by th i important fact, it leaves. to the option of the 
ing evinced by the parents to obtain some emigrant the-cholee.of enterisig Oslifornia ei- 
ther at the city of Los Angeles, by the regular 
travelled road, in pee fertile part of yr 
creaced, although the calendars of the criminal | 8©¥thern portion of the State, or turning © 
courts present a long list of cages ; Senlahen it | trom that river, and by an easy road, frequent- 
the | !y travelled, and coming into the head of the 
and by a good road, 


preparing 
: d for the of the of which 
say the invest- | 0nd party, pepeeing road, 


‘| Judge E. N. Wells, of Milwaukie, Wis., who 
5. I-think there is greater security for both. | took an active in local politics while Wis- 
6 Mere work is obtained by nearly one-third, | consin was a Territory, serving one term as 
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THE 80-CALLED DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


In political discussions and party action, 
for many years, there has been on the part of 
the so-called Democracy an extreme devotion 
to organization, and an almost total indiffer- 
ence to measures and principles. . Whatever is 
decreed and ordered by the central power, 
that is adopted and made the rule of action, 
without regard to its merits or demerits, by 
these trained and disciplined partisans. It 
would be less mischievous if these aspirants 
and stipendiaries were satisfied with merely 
conforming to the edicts and requirements of 
the Administration; but, instead of this, a con- 
stant and persevering effort is made to mis- 
represent and misstate those who are opposed 
to them. This has been particularly the case 
among the so-called Democrats of the free 
States, who have exhibited the strangest incon- 
sistencies and vagaries in their political con- 
duct, since the adjustment of the financial issues 
during the Polk administration. 

In the slave States, matters have been some- 
what different, for in nearly all of them the 
Nullifiers, or the Southern Rights party, have 
obtained the ascendency, and in every one 
their sectional and centralizing policy is pre- 
dominant. They have had a special object in 
view in converting the National Government 
into an instrument to promote a great monopo- 
ly interest, and through its agency consolida- 
ting the local municipal institution of a few 
States into a central and controlling power, 
above and beyond the Constitution and the 
laws. 

With this intent, the uniform and traditional 
Territorial policy of the Government was sub- 
verted, the Missouri Compromise was repealed, 
the Dred Scott decision was promulgated, a 
persistent effort has been made to enslave Kan- 
sas, and a series of acts, unnecessary to enu- 
merate in detail, have been witnessed. In all of 
them the Southern Rights party were. stimula- 
ted by that local, monopoly interest, which, in 
their respective States, is an absorbing and con- 
trolling element of power, and which is funda- 
mentally intolerant and despotic. They have 
not disguised their desire and intention to na- 
tionalize and extend this great local wrong; 
and, however much we may dissent from and 
condemn some of the means, and opposed as 
we are totally and unequivocally to the whole 
movement, as morally and politically wrong, 
and incompatible with the Constitution, still let 
us do them the justice to say, they have not 
equivocated and presented false pretences, but, 
as a general thing, boldly avowed their object. 
Under the delusions, interested appeals, party 
excitement, and the absence of free discussion, 
it is but charitable to suppose that many have 
wrought themselves into the belief that their 
motives are correct, and that Washington, Jef- 
feraon, and those who framed and all who have 
administered the Government until the middle 
of the nineteenth century, were in error. 


But, with the so-called Democracy of the 
free States, the case is different, for they have 
not the candor nor the courage to admit that 
they have abjured the political doctrines and 
teachings of Washington and Jefferson, nor 
that they have abandoned the old and true 
Territorial policy of the Governmant, nor do 
they assent that Slavery, the local creature of 
the States which authorize it, is national. 
Their apology is, that the Administration re- 
quires obedience, and makes it a test question 
of party fidelity. Their personal aspirations 
have led them to embark on the billows of 
party, without principle to govern or guide 
them; and, as a consequence, the political 
shores through the whole free States are lined 
with the wrecks of politicians and statesmen, 
whose hopes and prospects have been foun- 
dered. They abandoned the plain chart of 
constitutional and manly duty, for the false 
lights of the.sectional Southern Rights party, 
and have been stranded in a vain endeavor to 
‘stem the tide of a righteous public opinion. 
The lust of office and the discipline of party 
impelled them to a course that destroyed their 
own self-respect, and whatever lure for the mo- 
‘ment beguiled them, the end has been, and 
must inevitably be, a forfeiture of public con- 
fidence. 

It was the great mistake of the last and the 
present Administrations, that they each place 
the Government in a false position on those 
measures of public interest that were before the 
country. New issues had arisen in our poli- 
tics, and it was for the Executive to decide in 
what manner the Government should be ad- 
ministered on these new questions. In each case 
the President departed from the ancient land- 
marks, and udopted the sectional theory of the 
Nullifiers, or Southern Rights party, which had 
adroitly possessed itself of the organization, 
and threatened disruption if their schemes were 
not made the policy of the Administration. 
Pierce inaugurated a new Territorial policy, 
that unsettled everything in Kansas, the the- 
atre of its operations, and Governor after Gov- 
ernor was dispatched in an unavailing attempt 
to carry that policy into effect, until Pierce 
himself fell a victim to it. Buchanan com- 
menced with the apparent intention of correct- 
ing some of the errors of his predecessor, and 
his instructions to Walker, the new Governor, 
were plausible; but when Walker in good faith 
attempted to carry these instructions into ef- 
fect, the “ Southern Rights” party at once in- 
timated their dissatisfaction, and the President 
hastened to abrogate his own instructions, in 
order to conciliate the imperious demands of 
the sectionalists, to whom he owed his election. 
Let any one disposed to understand correctly 
the course of the eo-called Democratic party 
during the last four or five years, examine 
their action through all its vagaries and in- 
consistencies. He will find there has been a 
debasing obsequiousness to the central edicts 
on every occasion, without regard to the.princi- 
ples involved—a change to opposite extremes 
whenever the Adminstration required it. They 
were all supporters of the Missouri Com. 
promise, until the Administration. under a 
sudden impulse demanded its repeal. Ag soon 
as the central power made this a test question, 
their partisans surrendered, “and, instead of 
maintaining the Missouri Compromise, they 
were converted into opponents. In the slave 
States the repeal was denounced by the South- 
ern Rights party, on the ground that Slavery 
‘was national, and extended over the whole pub- 
lic domain; but in the free States the so-called 
Democracy. protested against nationalizing 


Coe, & Co., are our authorized advertising | ultimately prevailed, need not be mentioned.. 
quéestion. Fagents for Boston, New York, and Philadel: 


‘and extending Slavery ; and their excuse for a | * 


Territory to decide for themselves in regard to 
their oWn domestic institutions. Which of 
these two antagonisms in the same party, the 
Southern Rights or the so-called Demoeracy, 


Degradation is abject, and always succumbs. 
Having repealed the Missouri Compromise, it 
became necessary that the Central Government 
should go atill farther, and abandon the eatab- 
lished Territorial policy of the Government. It 
was demanded in the name of Southern Rights, 
and the Administration recognised it as valid. 
Of course, when the Administration yielded, and 
made it a party teat, the so-called Democracy 
surrendered, They had no principles, no con- 
vietions, that could be allowed to conflict with 
the standard erected by the Federal authorities, 
and the Southern Rights party had decided 
what should be that standard. But to soften 
and mitigate their abasement, the so-called 
Democracy professed a reverential regard for 
Territorial sovereignty. The people of the 
Territories were sovereign, and must decide for 
theniselves. But, in electing the members of 
the Territorial Legislature in Kansas, the peo- 
ple of the Territory were deprived of the right 
of choosing their own Representatives by in- 
vasion from abroad. Ifthere had been sincerity 
and manliness, or consistency and honesty, in 
the Administration or among the so-called 
Democracy of tha free States, they would have 
opposed and put down this outrage. This, 
however, would have given offence to the South- 
ern Rights party, which the Administration 
would notdo. Ittherefore sustained, by armed 
force, the usurpation, and the so-called Democ- 
racy sustained that central despotism. Terri- 
torial sovereignty was smitten and lay prostrate 
under invasion and usurpation, Kansas had a 
Legislature elected by persons not residents 
within her limits, to make laws for the govern- 
ment of the people within her limits. This 
was the fruit of the new Territorial policy, and 
was sustained by the Administration and the 
so-called Democratic party. 

When Governor Walker and Stanton, undor 
the instruction of Mr. Buchanan, in the spring 
and summer of 1857, assured the people of 
Kansas they should have a free and fair vote 
at the election, and that no Constitution should 
be recognised which they did not sanction 
at the polls, the so-called Democracy were loud 
in their expressions of approval. But the | 
“ Southern Rights” party took instant meas- 
ures to make known their dissatisfaction. De- 
nunciations were poured out through their 
presses and in their conventions against the 
policy of Walker and Buchanan ; and the lat- 
ter, in trepidation, hastened to revoke and re- 
verse his orders. But Walker and Stanton 
persevered, exposed and corrected the enor- 
mous frauds at Kickapoo, Oxford, and other 
points, whereby the Southern Rights party were 
defeated ; and the Administration, its faithful 
instrument, did not conceal its dissatisfaction. 
Walker was compelled to resign, and so soon 
as Stanton convened the Legislature, in order 
that legal measures could be taken to vote on 
the Constitution, he was summarily dismiesed. 
In all of these vacillating and demorali- 
zing proceedings, these counter-meagures and 
changesof front, these tergiversations and incon- 
sistexcies, the partisans of the Administration— 
the so-called Democracy of the free States—ac- 
commodated themselves to all changes, and 
adapted themselves to the opposing and con- 
flicting measures of the Administration. When 
Walkerassured the people théy should havea fair 
election, aad the Constitution should be submit- 
ted to them, the so-called Democracy approved. 
When, however, Walker and Stanton were dis- 
missed for so doing, the so-called Democracy 
justified their dismissal. The Southern Rights 
party were not guilty of this disgusting syco- 
phancy, for they opposed the course of Walker, 
his assurances of a fair vote, and a submission 
of the Constitution, from the beginning. Kan- 
sas was to be subjugated by any means, and 
they knew the influence which the machinery of 
party would exercise, aided by patronage, in 
contributing to that subjugation, among am- 
bitious and unscrupulous partisans, who would 
demean themselves to any servility. 


The Administration party, calling itself Dem- 
ocratic, is a burlesque on Democracy, and a 
reproach on all Democratic principles. Indeed, 
the Administration has.no fixed and well-de- 
fined principles. It is a mere partisan Admin- 
istration, relying on the discipline of a skeleton 
organization, and the power and patronage of 
the Government, for its support. An able and 
honest Executive would rely on the rectitude 
of his intentions and the justice of his policy 
and acts, for the approval -of his countrymen. 
Mr. Buchanan has evidently no faith in his 
own measures, but resorts, like all feeble minds, 
toexpedients—and these, of course, are constant- 
ly failing him. His great measure, to which 
he bent his whole energies during the late long 
session, the marked feature of his Administra- 
tion, the petted scheme of the Southern Rights 
party, the Lecompton Constitution, has proved 
an utter abortion. He selected and specified 
his own policy, and it has ended in a total fail- 
ure. The Administration has broken itself 
down, and it is not in the power of any man to 
state what are to be its measures or principles 
on any question of public policy. It is evident 
he is not a strict ‘constructionist, that he is in- 
different to State rights and individual rights, 
that he is not an economist in public affairs, 
tha: he has no talent for retrenchment, no abil- 
ity to increase the revenues, and that he is 
wanting in administrative capacity. His Cab- 
inet, like himeelf, is ultra partisan, and extreme 
ly deficient in the higher qualities of statesman- 
ship. 





The French Government has accorded to the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company the exclusive 
right to erect land cables across the Islands of 
Miquelon, lying between Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia. The company propose to run a 
cable from Placentia bay to St, Pierre, and 
thence to Sydney, which will bring the French 
islands into telegraphic communication’ with 
France, and save keeping in repair some four 
or five hundred miles of land line in Newfound- 
land and Cape Bé€ton, through almost unin- 
habited regions of country. 





In the firat Congressional district, Pennsyl- 
vania, & split has occurred in the Nominating 
Convention. Mr. Florence has been renomina- 
ted by his friends, and Dr. A. Nevinger by the 
Anti-Lecompton Democrats. 





Lewis D. Campbell has been renominated 
by his constituents in the third Congressional 
district of Ohio. 


very men to be discouraged at any temporary 
defeat. Here is a bit of good news for them, 
which we clip from the Charleston Mercury : 


take place as any other event morally certain 
in the course of human affairs. The whole his- 
tory of the country for the last twenty or thirty 
years points to this result as inevitable in the 
usual course of things. The South could, ere 
sna wis Sang ad won, Damn basbee np 
the deadly sequence of effect from cause, whic 








this be attributed to the extensive use | Delegate in’ one as President of 
WP ccgosieea) tnplomante, which renders the | the Couuell, ait 0c Thuredey of last week, 
. poil hghter and aged fifty-one, , i 


change of front was squatter sovereignty, popu- 
lar sovereignty, the ight of the people im the 


Goop News.—It isn’t best for the Anti-Sla- | °8' 


| child after another out of his carriage—but the 


wolves overtook and devoured him at Inet.” 
The Mercury is doubtless right, and we trust 
it will make use of a wise philosophy, and en- 
dure what it cannot cure. 





TAX COLLECTOR. 


If public ramor is right, the ‘Union news- 
paper of this eity does a very large and diver- 
sified business. Of course, its first. business 
is to give “aid and comfort ” to the Democrat- 
ic party—to furnish it with arguments and log- 
ic—to wage war with the opposition—and to 
give its readers the daily news. But it does 
much more than this: it reflects the sentiments: 
of the Administration upon all political matters. 
This is often unfortuuate for its consistency, for 
to-day the Union may be called on to condemn 
the Lecompton Constitution—to-morrow, to de- 
fend it. People will very naturally get shy of 
its reasonings, when it is applied to both sides 
of @ question within a month. 


The Union, in addition to being the mouth- 
piece of the President, also acts as a general 
watch-dog of the President—not always of the 
party, but invariably of the President. If Mr. 
Buchanan has a prejudice against Mr. Douglas, 
or avy other Anti-Lecompton politician, the 
Union proceeds at once to bark at the said gen- 
tleman’s heels, and follows him wherever he 
goes. 

It might be supposed that the business we 
have alluded to would fully occupy the time o! 
any journal, but the Union has recently added 
@ new business to the others. It was already 
Public Printer, Cabinet Advocate, General 
Watch-Dog—and now it has become Party 
Tax-Collector! If our readers are inclined to 
doubt the latter statement, we ask them to pe- 
ruse at their leisure the subjoined singular edi- 
torial, which we copy from the Union: 


“We see it reported, we do not care upon 
what authority, that a tax is levied upon the 
persons employed in the Government service, 
and the payment thereofexacted We are quite 
ignorant of the authority upon which this pay- 
ment is demanded or the purposes to which it 
is applied when received. We trust, however, 
that whatever may be thus collected may be 
wisely and economically applied to advance the 
interests of the Democratic party in its great 
struggle with the opposition. It is said that, 
from one-quarter to one-half of one per cent. 
on the galaries of officials is thus exacted. Now, 
without. knowing arything of the alleged tax, 
and with no belief in its existence, as a gener- 
al thing, we have just this to say on the sub- 
ject. If there is a person in the public service 
who does not voluntarily contribute the amount, 
at least, of two dollars and a half a year on 
each thousand dollars of his salary to support 
the cause of the Democracy, he should be dis- 
missed at once, and his place filled by one who 
is patriotic and liberal enough to double the 
contribution. We believe the cause to justify 
its eupport, and those who refuse to aid in that 
patriotic work should be the last to complain 
if they are deprived of the special favors of 
those in power. We would recommend no sys- 
tem of espionage, no mean efforts to hunt out 
the miserable scavengers who devote four or 
five hours of indolence at their desks and the 
balance of their time to assaults upon the De- 
mocracy; but that forbearance which keeps 
them in office a moment after their treachery 
is known is sadly misplaced. It is a notorious 
fact that more than half the patronage of this 
Government is bestowed upon such unworthy 
and untrustworthy men. We hold it to be cer- 
tain that a traitor in politics only needs an op- 
portunity to betray his trust and sacrifice the 
interests and character of the Government. 
Political immorality and personal morality are 
impossible elements in the same individual.” 


If, after such a warning as @his, any clerk at 
the Department, or any office-holder in the coun- 
try, refuses to contribute largely to the success 
of the Sham Democracy in the forthcoming 
elections, let him be dismissed. Money is 
wanted by the Administration for party pur- 
poses. It is better than arguments. It will get 
votes where arguments are of no avail. 

We think the Union acquits itself handsome- 
ly in its new vocation. How ingenious the 
dun? How pleasantly the threat of dismissal 
from cffice is conveyed? We conclude that 
the Union would succeed at anything—for it is 
an universal genius ! 





THE BARBARISM ENGENDERED BY SLA- 
VERY. 


Slavery, in its effects upon the slaveholder, 
fornishes one of the strosgest arguments for 
its own overthrow. It engenders a barbarism 
nowhere to be found except among uncivilized 
men. In many parts of the South, perhaps all, 
we find men who are educated, courteous, hos- 
pitable, yet who upon the question of Slavery 
are perfectly brutal. They will act in defence 
of the institution like madmen, and write as if 
they existed three centuries ago. These men 
pretend to be the equals of gentlemen in civil- 
ized countries—they read and appreciate the 
literature of ancient and modern times—they 
move in good society—and still, whenever the 
Slavery question is disturbed, they become in- 
stantly barbarous. 


We subjoin a specimen of this barbarism. 
It is from an editorial in the Richmond South, 
an ably-edited journal, and the proprietor and 
editor of which is reported to be a gentleman 
and a person of extraordinary abilities. We 
shall.see what Slavery will lead such a man to 
do. We quote: 


“Poor Sumner is still in Paris—so a Tribnue 
correspondent writes—under the careful treat- 
ment of Dr. Sequard, waiting for the healing 
of the wounds produced by the moxa, hereto- 
fore applied, and enduring with meek patience 
such pangs and pains as were never experienc- 
ed outside of purgatory before. Our tenderest 
sympathies have been aroused by a perusal of 
the description of these sufferings, and we have 
found it difficalt to keep back the tears which, 
despite our efforts to prevent it, gathered in our 
eyes. Can a more horrible torture be conceiv- 
ed of that is described in these few lines : 

“ ¢ His physical sufferings have been constant 
and rather increasing than diminishing since I 
last wrote. The moxa has not been adminis- 
tered anew, but none of the wounds on the neck 
and back, left by the six first burnings, are yet 
healed. These render every change of posture 
difficult, slow walking very painfal, and the 
constantly-irritating motion of a carriage near- 
ly intolerable. The bed gives wa | a cramped, 
labored repose, for the nature and posiiton of 
the fire wounds are-such as to forbid the poor 
privilege of “ tossing about,” under penalty of 
fresh agony. This state of things has lasted 
now for nearly six weeks.’ ‘ 

“ How slowly these six weeks of suffering 
must have dragged slong to a man who could 
neither sit, stand, walk, ride, or lie down, and 
whose wounds were eo painful that no relief 
could be had in any posture, and ease an im- 

ible acquirement except by ‘tossing about. 

Indeed, we have here an extraordinary case, 
such & one as the world has never before seen, 
we venture to affirm; and then, to heighten the 
agony of this martyr, he can only look forward 
to the renewal of all this pain with the earliest 
hour of convalescence, for the moxa is to be 
ain applied within the period of two months, 
and the sacred flesh of the Massachusetts Sen- 
atcr is again to burn like so much beef in the 
hands of a bad cook. When will it all have an 
end, and what will that end be?” 


In any civilized country of Europe, any news- 


‘| paper writer who could write thus of one of the 


purest and greatest of its public men would 
find himself barred from an entrance into re- 
spectable circles forever after. The voice of 
the public indignation would haunt him into 
obscurity. But Slavery transforms the best of 
men into barbarians. We are to remember 
this, and have all the charity possible for its 
defenders. Slavery engenders a morbid dis- 


judg-| ease in whoever attempts to defend it. So 


monstrous an outrage is itvagainst both man 


7 and God, that a blight seems to rest upon every 





intellect employed in its defence, 
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THE “ UNION” STILL OPPOSED TO MR. DOUG- 
LAS. ° 


The Union will not make peace with Mc. 
‘Douglas, no matter what may be the exact state 
of the case with the President,, The letter- 
writers for the last fortnight have been very 
sure that the war between the Administration 
and Mr. Douglas was at an end—that the hon- 
orable Mr, Stephene, of Georgia, had gone out 
to Illinois as peace commissioner. However, 
the continued attacks upon Mr; Douglas which 
appear in the columns of the Union do not af- 
ford corroborative evidence of the truth of the 
statements of the letter-writers. 

We quote a few paragraphs from one of those 
Union articles of last week, to show the state 
of feeling between the parties. So far as we 
know, Mr. Douglas has taken notice of the 
Union’s articles but once on the stump, and 
then he was exceedingly serene in his animad- 
versions upon the conduct of the Union. But 
to our quotations. Says the Union: 

“We find the one prers publishes 
largely to prove that Senator Green thoroughly 
sustains Judge Douglas in the present canvass 
in Illinois. Mr. Green has now had a sufficient 
opportunity to understand the exact position of 
the Illiacis Senator, and we feel almost inclined 
to appeal to him in a respectfal manner to give 
his views on the subject to the public. We 
feel quite sure that Mr. Green based his opin- 
ions of the Illinois canvass very much on what 
he was led to believe would be the course of 
Jadge Douglas on his return to his State early 
in July; and that he, in common with many 
others, now regards the attitude of Judge Doug- 
las as utterly indefensible. It would be well, 
then, for the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri at once to relieve the Douglas press of 
the labor they have undertaken in quoting him 
as authority to support the course of their chief 
in the present struggle. ; 

“Tn trath, we entertain no doubt whatever 
but that Senator Green heartily endorses the 
conduct of the Democratic party in Illinois in 
utterly repudiating Mr. Douglas and his factious 
associates. * * * 

“ There are many persons in this city, and 
in other parts of the country, who had the am- 
plest assurances from Judge Douglas himself 
that he would return to Illinois, and open the 
canvass on the basis of the future alone. He 
had repeatedly declared that ‘the dead should 
bury their dead,’ that ‘ by gones should be by- 
gones.’ These declarations were made in the 
most unreserved manner, everywhere and on 
nearly all occasions. They inspired confidence 
in their sincerity, and gave promise of a har- 
monious future. How were they redeemed? 
By an indiscriminate assault upon every per- 
son who supported the Kaneas policy of the 
Administration, charging upon them the com- 
mission of high crimes and misdemeanors, 
with perpetrating a ‘gross and monstrous 
fraud.” . 

This may be simply a personal contest be- 
tween the Union newspaper and the Iillnois 
Senator, but we presume that the Union reflects 
the sentiments of the Administration in the 
matter. 


MR. KEITT SUSTAINS THE ADMINISTRATION. 


The Hon. Mr. Keitt bas been making a 
speech, in which he comes to the conclusion 
that it is his duty, and that of every other 
ultraiat in the slave States, to support the pres- 
ent Administration. Mr. Keitt is doubtless 
right. It would be ungrateful, indeed, if, after 
all that the President has done for Slavery, its 
defenders were not to rally round him. 

The speech of Colonel Keitt was delivered 
in South Carolina—in Colonel Orr’s district— 
upon the 5th of August. In opening, the hon- 
orable gentleman had to indulge in a little of 
that gorgeous rhetoric for which he is renown- 
ed. We give a specimen: 

“Mr. Keitt thought that there should be no 
divisions among the Southern people. We 
ceuld avoid them, and ought to shun them 
with zealous care. He knew that straggling 
clouds would darken the heavens—that vivid 
lightning would cut the skies—that when the 
hurricane had passed over its frightful course, 
the heaving billows would answer to its wild 
appeal, 

“Tn 1852, continued he, we agreed to stand 
upon one platform—the union of the South for 
the safety of the South. The South was moving 
with measured tread to this object. We stand 
together; Virginia raises a bugle note—North 
Carolina sends her reply—the Palmetto State 
is ready—the Empire State, the gallant Ala- 
bama—the chivalrous Mississippi—Texas, with 
her lone star—all are in line, marching togeth- 
er for safety, either in or out of the Union. 
Accursed be the tongue that would utter words 
of distraction, and palsied the hand that would 
cast 4 fire-brand in the Southern ranks. We 
should stand together—whether in the Union or 
not, time must reveal.” 

After this and more preliminary talk, Mr. 
Keitt came to the important part of his speech, 
which we quote : 


“ Twelve months ago, he advised adversely ; 
but now he would say, sustain Mr. Buchanan’s 
Administration. He went to Washington at 
the beginning of last session, resolved to oppose 
the Administration. But when he got there, 
he found Mr. Buchanan upon the platform of 
the South. It was then he determined to sus- 
tain the President, cordially and ungrudgingly. 
Why .not sustain the Administration? Because 
of its extravagance? It was not extravagant. 
True, Mr. Crittenden had estimated the ex- 
penses for one year at $100,000,000, but this 
was incorrect. They were $57,000,000, and 
he did not think that they could have been less. 
Would you expect greater economy from the 
Black Republicans? What chains down the 
expenses of the Government? The Demo-, 
cratic party. As to the Black Republicans, 
they obeyed no rules. They had an Anti-Sla- 
very Bible and an Anti Slavery God. On theSla- 
very question, also, he thought the Democratic 
party worthy of all support. The Democratic 
party and the Black Republican were the two 
vreat parties of the day. These were the two 
flags on the battle field. Those who stood un- 
der the banner of the former were of us. If it 
has been cut down, if it has lost its strength, it 
was because it had thrown off its gross impuri- 
ties. If it be in the minority, it was because it 
had clung to the very horns of the altar.” 

It is very evident, from this and other speeches 
made by Southern politicians, that the extre- 
mists of the South regard Mr. Buchanan as 
peculiarly deserving of their support. He is 
not looked upon as snch Southern Democrats 
as Secretary Cobb, for instance, is—with jeal- 
ousy. He is not merely a National Democrat, 
but a Southern Democrat. The ultraists trust 
him—he is their favorite President, since his 
Kansas policy has become fully comprehended 
by them. It would be strange if he was not. 
What more could Col. Keitt himself have done, 
had he occupied the Presidential chair? The 
only strange thing is, that men educated in the 
free States, living among free institutions, can 
still cling to and support sach a sectional Ad- 
ministration. 








The Intelligencer of this city has an interest- 
ing account of the collision between the steam- 
ers Europa and Arabia, from the pen of a cor- 
respondent who was on board the former boat. 
He concludes as follows : 

“ As the collision of these steamers has been 
the subject of much discussion on board the 
Arabia, and as the conduct of the first officer 
is regarded in different lights, it may be in- 
teresting to your readers to know the facis of 
the case, upon which, so far as I know, all on 
board, both officers and passengers, are agreed. 

“1, The distance between the two steamers, 
when the lights of the Europa were first made 
by the Arabia, was so small that forty-five 
seconds only elapsed before the collision. 

“2, The course of the Arabia, by the com- 

was W. by S. half 8.; the course of the 

uropa E. by 8. 

“3, The helm of the Europa was put hard 
a-port when she discovered us ; the helm of the 
Arabia was put hard a-starboard when she dis- 
covered the Kuropa. z 

“4, The Europa struck us about a point and 
a half on the starboard side of our bows. 

“5, The Arabia, after her helm was put 
hard a-starboard, fell off about two points from 





her course. 
‘*6. The Earopa bore down apon us, when 


sa seen, about four points on our starboard 
ow. 

‘*7. Captain Stone, hia officers, and crew, 
express it as their opinion, that if at the mo- 
ment when the Europa was first seen, Mr. An- 
derson, the first watch, then on deck, had given 
the order required by nautical rules, i. e., hard 


did give, that ve should have struck the Europa 
at midships, and in all probability have sunk 


The Bebieto, 


The Atlantic Monthly. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & 

Compaig. 
The September number of the Atlantic is 
#uperior to many of its predecessors. It is not 
heavy, but brilliant, sparkling, and instructive. 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” gives 
ancther exceedingly readable instalment of ta- 
ble-talk, and “The Kinlock Estate” is con- 
cluded, Rose Terry gives another of her beau- 
tifal New England stories, and there is some 
good poetry in the number. 
The fact is, that this magazine is an excel- 
lent one, and deterves what it gets—a wide cir- 
culation. 








George Melville. An American Novel. New York: W.- 
R. C. Clark & Co. 
This is a quiet tale of inland life—in the 
Empire State. It is not distinguished for any 
one quality, but it is a readable book never- 
theless. For sale by Taylor & Maury. 
The Westminster Review. July, 1858. New York: 
Scott & Co. Washington: Tuylor & Maury. 
A good number of the Westminster, filled 
with excellent articles. The first one, upon 
“Calvin at Geneva,” is very interesting; and 
the sixth, upon “ Women Artists,” is admira- 
bly written. 
The Edinburgh Review. New York: Scott & Co. For 
sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 
The July number of this Review contains a 
carefully written and very interesting article 
upon Hugh Miller and his works—Canning’s 
Literary Remains—Thiere’s History of the Con- 
sulate and Empire, and other articles of merit. 
It is an able number. 


Littell’s Living Age has been, and is, pub- 
lishing a series of very interesting novels. Of 
course, they are reprints. One of them, “ Ed- 
dies Round the Rectory,” is just finished, and 
will be published in a pamphlet form. Another, 
“ My Lady Ludlow,” is now issuing, and it is 
one of the best-of modern stories, quaint and 
beautiful, however, rather than stormy and 
tragic. The Littells are making an admirable 
serial of the Age. We scarcely see how any 
family can be without it. 

ParriotisM.—Our readers will be glad to 
learn the reason why Washington refuses to 
join the other cities of the land in rejoicing 
over the success of the Atlantic telegraph. It 
is because of our patriotism. The Boards of 
Aldermen and Common Council have refused 
to celebrate the laying of the cable on the first 
day of September. Here.is the reason of one 
alderman—Mr. Dannington—for pursuing this 


course. He is reported by the Sta? to have 
said : 
‘““Mr. Dunnington remarked that he should 
vote against them. That no one was more 
gratified at the success of American genius 
and enterprise than he was; and no one proud- 
er of the scientific achievements of Professor 
Morse and Lieut. Maury, and the energy of Mr. 
Field; but he could not see the advantage of 
a telegraphic line terminating at both ends on 
British soil, and, as it appears, under the ex- 
clusive control of the British directors and 
British operators. Mr. D. read from the 
London Times a paragraph, declaring that it 
was of more advantage to England than to 
any of their rivals; and that the successful 
laying of the cable had dune more to consoli- 
date British power than the wisdom of her 
Legislature, or the loyalty of her colonial sub- 
jects. For his part, he looked upon Great 
Britain as the natural enemy of his country ; 
therefore, he could rejoice at nothing ter ding 
to consolidate her power or strengthen her 
Government. Some had even declared that 
the political disunion of the two countries in 
1776 was to be forgotten, and they were to be 
reunited by means of this magnetic cable. 
“Were we to be called upon to fire cannon 
and ring bells in commemoration of such an 
event? John Adams prophesied that the an- 
niversary of the Declaration of Independence 
would be ushered in by the ringing of bella 
and the firing of cannon; and Mr. D. was will- 
ing to vote money, and to aid in any way in 
his power, to carry out that prophecy. He 
thonght the views of the Lritish press relative 
to the fetes taking place at Cherbourg would 
be appropriate for us to use towards this Brit- 
ish consolidation cable. He cared not how 
many English, or Irish, or Germans, came to 
our country, to make it their home; he had a 
hearty welcome for all; but he desired to keep 
alocf from foreign Governments. There would 
be more cause of rejoicing at the completion 
of a telegraph communication with California, 
over our own soil, and under our own flag.” 
Would Mr. Dunnington have a line run from 
Southampton to New York? “Who will run 
the extra risk of twelve or fifteen hundred 
miles? The Trinity Bay station is fifteen hun- 
dred miles distant from New York; and the 
probabilities are, that a company would have 
to try a hundred times before it could succeed 
in laying a eable the entire distance across the 
ocean. Shall we refuse to usa a line, because 
Nature has made it imperative that both ends 
of it should be on British soil? It strikes us 
that this is not genuine patriotism. 





We give in our news columns several news, 
despatches which have come over the Atlantic 
Telegraph. In reference to this news, an ex- 
change remarks : 


“The first news despatch by the Atlantic 
Telegraph, received in New York on Thursday, 
contained the intelligence of the conclusion of 
peace between England and France united, and 
China. The despatch is necessarily very brief, 
merely stating that the allies have obtained all 
their demands, including the establishment of 
embassies at Pekin, and indemnification for 
the expenses of the war. ‘ 
“Tn the absence of particulars, of course we 
are not just yet in a position to say whether ‘ all 
the demands’ of the allies are founded in jus- 
tice, as we know not precisely what they are. 
One point, however, upon which the assailants 
insisted, was freedom of commerce, with unre: 
stricted access to Canton and the other ports 
which, according to the terms of the treaty. at 
the conclusion of the last Chinese war, were to 
be open to English traders, but which atipula- 
tion had been systematically evaded by the 
Chinese. The practical recognition of this 
right now cannot fail to confer immense ad- 
vantages on the commercial interests of the 
two nations, and, as a matter of course, to the 
trade of the United States; for it is not to be 
supposed for one moment that the people of 
this country will suffer themselves to be ex 
cluded from the benefits of the treaty with the 
Celestials. In due time, we doubt not, we shall 
hear, from Judge Reed, that the United States 
are not counted out of the new arrangement, 
and that American interests in that quarter 
are placed, or to be placed, upon the same 
footing with ‘the most favored nations.’ The 
time has gone by for any nation to be permit 
ted to pursue a system of exclusiveism, and 
isolate itaelf from intercourse with the people 
of other nations.” 

The Tribuue, in regard to the Telegraph 
line, says: , 
a We believe we are a precise fact 

that the instruments now in use 

watrinity Bay and Valentia record words at 
the rate of two per minute, or 120 per hour. 
Improvements will doubtless be made upon 
this, but at this rate the cable can transmit 
more than 2,800 words per day. If this is true, 
and we do not make the statement at random, 
the net incomie of the Company cannot be leas 
than 20 per cent, upon the capital now invested, 
even with the present cable. Other cables may, 
however, be laid down at a greatly reduced cost, 
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Gen. Moorhead, Republican, for Congress, fro 
the twenty-first diatrict of Pennsylvania. 
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nominees of the late Republican Convention. 
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We understand that Gen. Cass hag returned 
from Stonington to his duties in Washington, 


The Water Witch steamer is undergoing 
repairs at the navy yard in this city. Her 
; destination is Paraguay. 


It is understood that the energetic manage. 
ment of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad com- 
pany have in contemplation a plan which will 
greatly expediate the great Southern and 
Northern mails, as well as travellers generally 
on their transit through thie city—an arrange. 
ment which will have the effect to render the 
time schedules more comfortable at every point, 
It may be also that the Baltimore company 
will ultimately adopt measures for branching 
off their road near the estate formerly owne; 
by George Oyster, thence directly through th, 
eastern section of Washington, across the eqs, 
ern branch, and onward to the old Marylanj 
ferry, crossing to Alexandria. 





The Washington correspondent of the Ni 
York Times says: 


“The Hon. Pierre Soule is in Washington 
from the South, en route for New York, where, 
it is understood, he is to have an interview with 
General William Walker, touching Central 
American affairs. It is believed by those who 
have some means of information that General 
Walker has his eye now upon Yucatan, with a 
view to an eventual descent upon Cuba. 
“Mr. Soule expresses the confident Opinion 
' that the Democracy can alone succeed in 1860 
with Senator Douglas as their nominee for the 
Presidency, and that there is but one Opinion 
in his State as to the course of the Washington 
Union. He sayz, while the Democracy of 
Louisiana condemn the unnatural war upon 
Judge Douglas, they regard the editorials of 
the Union as tending to secure his election in 
Illinois, and his nomination at Charleston.” 








The nominal date at which General Harney 
is to leave for Oregon is the 5th of October, 
but it is now said that the President is anxious 
for his departure so early as the 5th of Sep. 
tember, and certainly by the 20th. This looks 
like a determination on the part of the Presi. 
dent to “ery havoc, and let slip the dogs of 
war.” 


The last intelligence We had of Col. Titus’s 
whereabouts, placed him ir Texas, with some 
one hundred followers, about to set out on an 
expedition, the object of which was not knowr, 
though subsequent rumors via St Louis report. 
ed him to be at El Paso, (about July 12th,) en 
route for Sonora. By the Southern mail, we 
have intelligence that letters received in San 
Antonia, Texas, state that Col. Titus passed 
Fort Chadbourne July 29th, with a company, 
number not stated, to revolutionize Sonora. It 
was probably from meeting this party that the 
story about Walker arose, 

Mexican accounts also report that thirly 
Texans had accepted an invitation of Vidanrri, 
and entered Mexico to assist him, 


nee J. C. Underwood writes a letter to 4 
New York exchange, respecting a murder case 
in Gilmer county, Va. 
master, and is sentenced to be hung next Octo. 
ber. Says Mr. Underwood : 


“The opinion seems to be very general in 
this region, that it was a case of justifiably 
homicide. According to the statement of the 
slave, which is generally credited, the master 
was in the habit of whipping him till his back 
was covered with bloody gashes and his strengii 
exhausted, and then, to revive him, he would 
wash the bloody back with brine, and arous: 
him by the application of a red-hot iron. Let 
me add, to the honor of human nainre, that I 
have only heard the most decided expression of 
horror at such cruelty, and I indulge the hope 
that Gov. Wise will interpose to save the life 
of this poor outraged negro; and let us pray 
that this additional proof of the natural and le- 
gitimate result of intrusting to frail man arbi- 
trary power over his fellow-man will open the 
eyes of our fellow-citizens to the folly and wick- 
edness of tolerating a system that admits, not 
to Bay encourages, such abuses.” 


A Nove. Ipza.—We clip the following from 
the letter of a Philadelphia correspondent of 
the New York Anti-Slavery Standard. It iss 
novel idea, and shows the sagacity of the ultra 
Tariff men. Would it not be well for these 
gentlemen to destroy the cable, for fear that its 
continuance might favor free trade? But, to 
the extract: 

“The chief topic of conversation here, a3 
elsewhere, is the Atlantic cable. The joy st 
tae success of that achievement is great and sl: 
most universal. I say almost, for some of out 
leading Tariff men, including especially Henry 
C. Carey, the Corypheus of that movement, pro- 
fess to have fears that this new ligature to Eng- 
land will iocrease what they call our colonial 
dependence on that country. They conside' 
that the home industry of this country has been 
for a long time at the mercy of British capital: 
ists; that the manufacturers of England, uvi- 
ting in policy with the cotton-planters and other 
slaveholders and Pro Slavery men of this coun- 
try, have controlled the legislation at Washing- 
ton so far as to secure, when that question has 
come up, a Tariff favorable to their own inter: 
eats, and unfavorable to the promotion of ours. 
The fear is, that now, when there is a prospect 
of @ readjustment of our import duties, this 
electric telegraph will afford the money power 
of England increased facilities for perpetuating 
our present industrial vassalage.” 





In Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, the De 
mocracy are divided upon Lecompton. 


Correctioy.—A paragraph in the Shelby 
ville, Indiana, correspondence of the Era of 
last week, escaped our notice. We will no 
knowingly call a political opponent “ the mosl 
corrupt demagogue in his district,’ and regrel 
the appearance of the offensive phrase. 





Political. 
The Republican State Convention of Newm 
York will be held in Syracuse September 8b. 
The Know Nothing State Convention of 
New York will be held in Syracuse September 
8th. . 
The Democratic State Convention of New 
York will be held in Syracuse September 15th. 
The Democratic State Convention of Masss- 
chusetts will be held in Worcester September 
2d. 
The American Republican State Conventiov 
Of Massachusetts will cenvene at Worcester 
September 7th. : 
he Know Nothing State Convention ° 
Massachusetts will be held in Boston Septem: 
15th. 
ac "Republicans of the Twentieth Con 
sional district of Ohio have nominated 
Hatchins, vice Hon. Mr. Giddings. J 
The Hon. Thaddeus Stevens has been nom! 
nated for Congress by the “Fusion” party ° 
the eighth district of Pennsylvania. add 
The anti-tax Convention have nominal 
Thomas Williams for Representative 10 Con 
gress from the twenty-second district of Pen? 
eylvania, and adopted the balance of the Dem 
tic ticket. 
° The Republican Convention held at Aug%* 
ta, Ill., nominated Jackson Grimshaw, of Pike 
county, for Congress, and John Tilson of Qa? 
cy county, for the State Senate. <s 
The American Convention has nominate 
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proportionately increasing the profits of the en- 
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BY ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


i from the Lord Mayor of London to the 
mae oh 
New York, Aug. 24.—The following dispatch 
was received to-day by Mayor Tiemann, from 
London : ‘ : 
London, Aug. 23, 1858.—From the Lord 
Mayor of London to the Hon. D. F. Tiemann, 
Mayor of New York: The Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don most cordially reciprocates the congratula- 
tions of the Mayor of New York upon the suc- 
of so important an undertaking as the 
completion of the Atlantic telegraph cable. It 
ia indeed one of the most gee triumphs of 
the age, and reflects the highest credit upon 
the energy, skill, and 
ties intruated with so difficult a duty; and the 
Lord Mayor sincerely hopes that, by the blessing 
of Almighty God, it may be the means of ce- 
menting the kind feelings which now exist be- 
tween the two countries. 
R. W. Carvey, 
Lord Mayor of London. 
New York, Aug. 24.—Mr. Field has received 
a dispatch from London, dated to-day. 


Another Flash From the Old World. 

Trinity Bay, August 25.—The fellowing dis- 

atch was received here this afternoon, from 
Valentin : 

Valentia, Ireland, August 25, 1858.—To C. 
W. Field, New York: I send my warmest con- 
gratalations on the success of the Atlantic tel- 
egraph ; and God be praised. 

Samvet Gurvey, 
Chairman of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company. 

Trinity Bay, August 25—The message of 
the Lord Mayor of London was received here at 
1035 on Monday night, and was forwarded 
next morning to New York as soon as the 
lines opened. 


Treaty of Peace Between China and the Allies— 
Mutiny at Bombay Subdued. 

Valentia, Ireland, Aug. 25.—By the arrival 
of later advices from India and China at Lon- 
don, we have important intelligence to trans- 
mit : 

A treaty of peace has been concluded with 
China. England and France are to be indem- 
nified for the expense attending the war. _ 

Bombay dates to the 19th of July say that 
the mutiny was being rapidly quelled and sub- 
dued. 

The London papers of yesterday (Tuesday) 
had 4 long and interesting report by Mr. Bright, 
the company’s engineer, on the Atlantic tele- 

raph. 
y The steamer Asia will leave Liverpool for 
New York on Saturday. 


London, Friday, August 27.—The Emperor 

Napoleon will return to Paris to-morrow. 
be King of Prussia is sick, and unable to 
visit Queen Victoria. 

Her Majesty the Queen returns hence on 
Monday next. 

The terms of the treaty with China open the 
trade of that vast Empire to all nations. The 
Christian religion is to be allowed. Foreign 
diplomatic agents are to be admitted, and full 
indemnity is to be made to England and France. 
There is no mention of America in the terms 
of the treaty. 

St. Petersburgh, Saturday, August 21—The 
announcemert of the conclusion of peace with 
China gave great satisfaction to the Emperor 
and the whole Court. 

Alexandria, Egypt, August 9.—The steamer 
Madras arrived at Suez on the 7th inst., with 
Bombay dates to the 19th of July. 

There is nothing important from India to add 
to the advices of yesterday. 

{ Note.—We are authorized to say that no 
commercial news of any description has yet 
been transmitted through the cable, nor will 
any be until after the line shall have heen 
thrown open to the public.—R-porter. 

Trinity Bay, August 27, P. M.—The only 
additional news received from India to that al- 
ready transmitted is, that the Gwalior insurgent 
army had been broken up, and much progress 
made in the establishment of order in all the 
disturbed districts. 





Speaking of the news by the telegraph from 
Earope announcing the end of the war in China, 
and the view the New York merchants took of 
it, the Herald remarks : 

‘Tt was considered favorable for cotton hold- 
ers, as peace with China would bring silver to 
Earope as indemnity money, and impart greater 
activity to the exports of cotton goods, both in 
England and in the Dnited States, and aug- 
ment the consumption of raw cotton by manu- 
facturers. The result was, that after the news 
came to hand, the cotton market assumed 
greater firmness, and the sales embraced about 
2,000 bales, nearly all on the spot, at full prices. 

“ The holders of teas, which had ruled dull 
for some time, were taken all aback by the 
news, and the feeling in the market was that 
of increased heaviness, though no sales trans- 
pired by which the influence of the news could 
be tested. As the stocks in first hands are 
chiefly owned by strong parties, it is not likely 
that they will show a disposition to do much, or 
that they will yield any concessions of moment 
until the steamers can bring details of the trea- 
ty of peace with the Chinese Government.” — 





Halifax, August 25.—The Canada passed 
the steamship America on the 15th inat, The 
steamer Kangaroo arrived out on the 12th, 

The files by the Canada contain the follow- 
ing additional news: 

England.—The Lord Mayor of Dublin in- 
tends to give a barquet on the first of Septem- 
ber, to the principal officials connected with 
the laying of the Atlantic telegraph cable. The 
Lord Lieutenant will attend the banquet. A 
dispatch dated Valentia, August 10th, received 
in London, says: 

“ Newfoundland has commenced the use and 
adjuetment of their special instruments for 
speaking. Last night, at 11.15, we received 
coil currents from them at the rate of forty per 
minute, perfectly. They are now sending usual 
letters for adjastment of instruments, and we 
have received from them the words, ‘ Repeat 
please,’ and ‘ Please send slower for present,’ spelt 
in full. They have also sent tho signals for re- 
peat frequently, proving that the receiving in- 
struments are not yet adjusted. with sufficient 
accuracy for them to get distinctly. I forward 
by this post the slip of signals first transmitted 
and received across the Atlantic by the com- 
vr instruments. The speed at which the 

etters come out, seems faster than those at 
Keyham, and currents are apparently as 
strong.” 

A memorial to the colonial offieé, on the 
necessity of conveying the Australian mails by 
the Panama route, was in circulation, receiving 
the signatures of the leading commercial houses. 

Although all parties throughout England 
have become converts to the belief that the 
recent military demonstrations in Cherbourg, 
and generally throughout France, have a seri- 
ous political significance, no special anxiety is 
occasioned, there being an assurance of ade- 
=~ precaution on the part of the British 

overnment. 

There is an increased feeling of security 
engendered by the news emb in the three 
last East India mails, and more confidence now’ 
prevails than at any previous period of the 


year. 

O. F. Overway & Co., of Hamburg, have 
failed for a large amount. 

‘ he Bag A Paris ae ce, it is said, 
ave taken u e questi th igati 
ofthe ‘Sieete, mt, : x of the navigation 
e returns of the Bank of Fr; sho 
Pein of cash of thirty-three millicws “of 

nes. ; 

It is currently reported that Marshal Rawdon 
hed resigned the Governorship of Algiers, and 
will be replaced by General de Salles. 

General Pelissier was to return to London 
on the 15th instant, 

It is reported that the chiefs of Dimar, in 
Renegal, have petitioned for the protection of 

rance, 


The Echo Agricole saya the wheat harvest in 
France is nearly ended. Generally speaking, 
it will not be of such good quality as that of 
1857, and will weigh én an average four to five 

ogrammes leas per hectolitre. The harvest 
of 18£8 will consequently be less than the pre- 
ceding ; but it must not be forgotten that that 
of 1857 was above the ai . 

From Sweden it is repo: Feit tisigeocests 
from the Governors of Provinces say the crops 
show a very middling prospect. The export of 
Cotton from the North of Europe will there- 
fore be very limited this year. Prices are 
moving up in all the markets in Sweden. 
ari cite Gee ea rae 

vorably. n an Im 
ukase has @ the time during which corn 


may be imported, free of duty, in that country. 


raeverance, of all par. |. 
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The latest accounts from Ojessa say that 


some damage has been done by rain to the 


crops in Poland and Bessarabia 

‘In Spain, the harvest of Castile is much bet- 
ter than had been hoped for. b 

The favorable prospect of abundant vin'age, 
which existed a few weeks back, in Sicily, 
have been completely destroyed by tremendous 
sirocco winds. 


St. John’s, N. B., August 30.—The steam- 
ship Propeller arrived here this morning from 
Galway, with dates from Liverpool to the 20th 
and from Galway to the 21st, having sailed on 
the evening of that day. 
A project is on foot at Paris to connect Ea- 
rope with China by telegraph. 

The latest advices from London by telegraph 


represents cotton as steady, flour quiet, wheat 


advancing, and corn quiet. 
At Loxdon, on Saturday, consols were un- 


anged, ; : 
A boundary difficulty had arisen between 
France and Switzerland. 

Austria has decided to increase her heavy ex- 
nditures fi r cent. oe 
it is a That the King of Prussia will 
Thee rete e ane Bussia are unsatis 

he crop accounts from fe 
factory, particnlasiy in the neighborhood cf 
Odessa. 

The British steamer Cyclops bombarded Jed- 
dah five days before satisfaction was obtained 
for the recent murder of Christians. Finally, 
Ismael Pasha arrived, when eleven culprits were 
executed, and four others were sent to Constan- 
tinople. 

The details of the Indian news confirm the 
previous statements that the country was quiet- 
ing down. ‘an 

We fiad in the French journals a painful 
letter from M. de Lamartine, in reply to L’ Uni- 
vers, the Paris organ of the Romish church, 
which has made this eminent man the object 
of repeated attacks. M. de Lamartine has re- 
plied to the last. We quote the portion of it 
where he defends his life from the imputation 
of extravagance : a 

* « As for the alleged dissipation of ‘immense 
fortunes inherited from his relations, or earned 
by his literary labors, as for the boundless ex- 
travagance of his private life,’ which, accord- 
ing to you, should prevent France from think- 
ing of securing me a home on its soil, all I have 
to say is—come to my house, and see how I 
live. In Paris, I live in a small house at the 
back of a court yard, in an obscure quarter of 
the town; 8 house which the publicans who 
censure me would find mean for his bailiff or 
porter. I lead here the life of an artisan of 
the pen, who lives on his salary, between his 
family and his work-bench. I receive here in 
the evening some steadfast friends, who are 
proof against my ill fortune; and I end the 
conversation at an early hour, that I may 
lengthen the morrow’s hours of toil, and win 
from sleep more time to labor. I have given 
up, for the sake of economy, horses which I 
passionately loved as companions of my youth 
and of my travels. I still keep two or three 
doge—their friendship costs me but a crust of 
bread, and their caressing fidelity is a protest 
against the instability of men. 

“ Such is the life I have led in Paris these last 
ten years. Send and spy out my ‘ dissipation, 
and boundless extravagance ;’ my howe will 
laugh at those who come to see my luxury! 
In the country I lead the same life under vaster 
roofs. A student by night, an independent 
country, an opulent patriarch (if you so please 
to call me) by day, in the midst of a large 
nnmber of excellent and faithful farmers, a 
second family, whose well-being Providenco 
has confided to my hands, a family rich with 
my wealth in prosperous years, poor with my 
poverty in bad years; and with these farmers 
T have around me excellent servants, born or 
grown gray in the house, serving without wages 
when there is no money in the house; and this 
adoptiye family I shall never cast off, until the 
roof which has sheltered their infancy or their 
old age shall fall on them and on me. That 
is my luxury—it is a luxury of the heart. Will 
the people condemn it? 

“But, you ask, whence come these enor- 
mous debts, whose sum total alarms ever the 
all-powerful fciendship of o nation? In the 
first place, sir, these debts are not so large as 
they are represented by those who would mag- 
nify my distress to magnify my faults, by at 
at least a million of francs. In the riext place, 
they are in no wise the result of those imagin- 
ary dissipations of fortune, of that alleged 
boundless extravagance, whose want of found- 
ation in fact you have seen. These debts come 
from two sources; the first is, that the family 
estates I inherited were burdened by wills with 
exactly the same sum of money which I was 
obliged to borrow on mortgage to pay those 
legacies; they are mortgaged to-day for neither 
more nor leas money than they were then 
charged with; I have neither added nor dimin- 
ished one sou to this sum. I confess I should 
have sold them then. Filial piety led me 
astray; I did wrong, in the eyes of arithme- 
ticians, to attempt to keep, to ameliorate, to ex- 
tend the field, the meadow, and the vineyard, of 
my fathers. 

-“The second source I should not reveal. 
When my accounts shall be examined after my 
death, my liberality will be blamed, _s 
with reason; but no one will execrate it. Is 
there not a madness that has been called sacred? 
I confess this insanity of the heart would be 
guilty, if it compromised a mill of the capital 
or interest due any of my creditors; but I have 
had foresight and honesty enough to keep in 
real estate, or in literary works,,8 security 
which, if well sold, would considerably exceed 
-my debts. Nobody runs any risk, save only 
me. All that is neceseary is, to find sure and 
equitable purchasers of my estates, to prevent 
them from being the cheap quarry of that horde 
of yultures of estates, who troop up when they 
behold a dead body—-I mean an embarrassed 
fortune,” 





Later from California. 

New York, Aug. 27.—The steamer Moses 
Taylor arrived this afternoon, with the Califor- 
nia mails of the 5th instant, and nearly 
$1,500,000 in specie. She left Aspinwall on 
the 19th, and touched at Key West. At the 
latter port, she left the U. 8. brig Dolphin, who 
reported ae captured a slaver, oe Amer- 
ican colors, and sent her into Charleston. 

The principal consignees on the specie list 
are as follows: American Exchange Bank, 
$140,000; Freeman & Co., $93,000; Wells, 
Fargo, & Co., $360,000. . 

The news is of little importance. 

The steamer Oregon, from San Francisco, 
bound to Victoria, struck a reef on the night of 
the 3lst of July, but subsequently got off unin- 
jured. During the confusion, a number of pas- 
sengers jumped overboard, and six were drown- 
ed—names unknown. 

A skirmish had occurred at Grouse Creek, 
Humboldt county, between the Indians and 
whites. One of the latter and ten of the former 
-—? killed. "at % 

party of sixty apostate Mormons had ar. 
rived with their families in Carson Valley. 

Bat little is said about Frazer river. The 
omer ae sa left San Francisco for 
ictoria, ut few passengers. 

The health of San Francisco was never bet- 
ter. Business was improving. Provisions 


were active; bacon 26 cents. Rice had im- 
proved—Carolina, 5} cents. Spirits turpentine 


flat at 67} cents by auction. Richmond flour, 
$12. Unguarantied money was abundant, and 
‘collections were making easily. There had 
been a decided falling-off in the receipts of gold 
dust—equal to 25 per cent. during the fort- 


night. 

The news from Oregon is to the 24th of Jaly. 
Hon, John Whitaker, the Governor elect, had 
taken the oath of office. 

There is nothing sae to the Indian war. 
A severe gale occ at Aspinwall on the 
16th, but no damage of consequence was done. 

The cholera -disappeared from Guate- 

The Hon. Beverly C. Clarke, the new Amer- 
ican Minister, has received on pleasing 
terms by the President of Guatemala. 

Several shocks of earthquake have been late- 
ly felt in Guatemala. 

There is no news from Nicaragua, 

The dates from Valparaiso are to the 16th of 
July, and from Callao to the 27th. The crops 
in Chili were promising. There was no im- 
provement in the Valparaiso market. 

In a a | impression was that 
Gen. Castillo would be re-elected President. 


An attempt - made, in Lou ~~ 
tu to poison the main witness inat Da- 
tra Payne’ who is under arrest for aurteh. 


The onl ere te ms at ede 





at Trinity Bay appear to be with, is ret- 
ott 


filos 





Matters and Things in Utah. | 
The New York Times has letters from Salt , 
Lake City to July 24th. There is nothing vew | 
of specie! iaterest. Brigham Young shuts 
h'mself in his harem, and continues sulky : | 
“ Notwithstanding the determination of the 
leaders of the Mormon church not to hold pub- 
lic religious meetings in this city, as long as 
the ‘Gentile’ reporters remained here, they 
have found it absolutely neceseary to collect the 
people together, and instruct them publicly, in 


order to prevent the spread of the spirit of | fol 


apostacy, which is becoming quite apparent in 
their midst. Last Sunday evening a meeting 
was called at the Social Hall, (the theatre build- 
ing,) which was largely attended by the in- 
habitants of the city, This meeting was 
intended to be held in secret, so that no Gentiles 
should be present; but the Gentiles got wind 
of it, and Were consequently there punctually at 
the appointed time. In consequence of their 
presence, bat one speaker addressed the con- 
gregation; he exhorted them briefly not to 
purchase goods of Gentile merchants for the 
present, telling them to wait till all the mer- 
chant trains had arrived, when goads would be 
a drug in the market. He also advised them 
to refrain as much as possible from all inter- 
course whatever with the Gentiles. The meet- 
ing was closed with a benediction by E. T. 
Benson, one of the twelve apostles, before the 
people had ceased to come in. Neither Brig- 
ham, Heber, nor any of the chiefs, were present. 
In fact, Brigham has not passed the threshold 
of his garden door since he entered the premi- 
ses upon his arrival in the city. He takes his 
exercise in the garden, but never passes out. 
into the street. 

“ Brigham has brought in a bill of $2,000 
against the War Department, for the use of what 
is styled the ‘ church pasture,’ on the banks of 
the Jordan river, it having been occupied by 
the army for the three days succeeding its ar- 
rival in the valley. The pasture was fenced in 
at one time, but the fence, or rather mud wall, 
has long since fallen away, leaving ecarcely a 
hundred feet of continuous wall at any point; 
it contained scarcely a trace of grasa, ahd its 
only redeeming feature was its proximity to 
the river, from which the army could procure 
an abundant supply of water. 

_“ General Johaston ia undoubtedly perfectly 
willmg and ready to pay a reasonable and ad- 
equate compensation for anything obtained 
from the people for the use of the army under 
his control ; but this outrageous demand of the 
church, for the mere occupancy of land to which 
they have in reality no title, is certainly a fla- 
grant imposition upon the kind feelings of our 
friends of the army. 

“ When we first arrived in the valley, it was 
vaguely whispered around that the church 
leaders i..tended to renounce the further exten- 
sion of polygamy; that if they were not troubled 
or disturbed in the enjoyment of the many 
wives which they now possess, they would not 
in the future sanction the marrying of more 
than one wife. We hoped sincerely that such 
was the truth, but it seems that we are mista- 
ken, and that this people are still determined 
to hurry on in their wild career of folly and 
vice, and to carry out their destructive system 
to its utmost extent. 

“ On Sunday last, Ferramorz Little, a nephew 
of Brigham Young, married, at the same time 
two young girls, aged respectively 16 and 17 
years. One of these was the daughter of Jesse 
C. Little; the name of the other I have not 
learned. Mr. L. had, until this time, but one 
wife, and she had always been most violently 
opposed to polygamy. Neither of the girls 
were consulted in the least about this arrange- 
meovt; their fathers made the bargain without 
their consent, and they were obliged to enter 
into it. 

“ We hear daily of numerous cases of op- 
pression, and of consequent suffering, which 
cannot be alleviated or corrected, except by 
the intervention of the United States courts. 
Unfortunately, we have but one judge here, 
and, so far as we can ascertsin, there are no 
prospects, for the present, of our having any 
more. Our judiciary, therefore, is utterly pow- 
erless, two judges being required to organiza 
the United States courts of the Territory. We 
earnestly hope that this will be immediately 
remedied, and that the remainder of our judges 
will be appointed and sent to the Territory as 
speedily as possible ; for, until then, the most 
important branch in the Government of our 
Torritory must remain inactive.” 


A very interesting and hopeful political can- 
vass in Indiana has been comparatively lost 
sight of in consequence of the greater excite- 
ment that has its cenire in Illinois. The op- 
ponents of the Administration are none the leas 
active, however, and the result is none the leas 
promising for their complete victory, because 
the citizens of other States have marifested but 
little interest in the progress of the fight. With 
the exception of a rumor, not yet substantiated, 
and by no means involving great danger, that 
one Richard W. Thompson, who held the Fill- 
more Americans by the collar in 1856 so that 
Buchanan might walk over the course, was 
preparing to attempt the same thing again this 
year, there is not a speck to mar the pros- 
pects of our side, and not a particle of .reason 
to fear a division. of the now united opposition. 
Republicns, Americans, Douglas Democrats, 
and all, gre working heartily together. The 
several candidates are on the stump, and the 
papers are filled with accounts of enthusiastic 
political gatherings. 

Indiana has ever been s Democratic State 
of the most inveterate type, and, up to 1854, 
there had been no party within its Fimits able 
to make more than an empty show against the 
reigning power; but now it is by no means 
hazardous to predict a complete overthrow of 
the Lecompton Democracy, and the inaugura- 
tion of a new and powerful party, long to con- 
tinue in the ascendency. 

The election takes place October ] 2th, and 
the nominations arp given below. It will be- 
seen that there are no third candidates to peril 
& victory : : 

Generai State Ticket.—Secretary of State, 
Daniel McClure, Adm.; William A. Peele, Opp. 
Auditor, John W. Dodge, Adm. ; Albert Lange, 
Opp. Treasurer, N. F. Cunningham, Adm ; 
John H. Harper, ae 9 Superintendent of In- 
struction,. Samuel L. Rugg, Adm.; John 
Young, Opp. mag General, J, E. Me- 
Donald, Adm. ; William T. Otto, Opp. Supreme 
Judges, Samuel E Perkins, Andrew Davidson, 
James M. Hanna, and James L. Worden, Adm.; 
Horace P. Biddle, A. W. Hendricks, Simon 
Yandes, and William D. Griswold, Opp. 

Congressional Nominations.—l\st district, 
William E. Niblack, Adm.; Alvin P. Hovey, 
Opp. 2d district, William H. English, Adm.; 
John M. Wilson, Opp. 3d district, James 
Hughes, Adm.; William McKee Dann, Opp. 
4th district, William S. Holman, Adm.; Pleas- 
ant S. Hackleman, Opp. 5th district, David 
Kilgore, Opp. 6th district, Martin M. Ray, 
Adm.; Albert G. Porter, Opp. ‘7th district, 
Henry Secrest, Adm.; John G. Davis, Opp. 
Sth district, John W. Blake, Adm.; James 
Wilson, Opp. 9h district, John C. Walker, 
Adm. ; Schuyler Colfax, Opp. 10th district, 
Reuben J. Dawaon, Adm. ; Charles Case, Opp. 
llth district, John R, Coffroth, Adm.; John U. 
Pettit, Opp. 

The nominations of the opposition are strong, 
and will in almost every instance be triamph- 
antly supported. Of the success of the State 
ticket there seems to be no doubt; and only in 
the lst, 2d, and 6th Congressional districts are 
the Administration at all likely to succeed. 
Alvin P. Hovey, the opposition candidate in 
the lst district, is the lately decapitated U. 8. 
District Attorney, who is a Douglas man. 
John G. Davis is running for a re-election in 
the 7th, because the Democrats threw him 
overboard for opposing Lecompton. The Dem- 
ocrats have made no nomination in the 5th, 
and none will be required, as the district has 
been steadily “Free Soil” for a dogen years 
past. 


The Atlantic Monthly, for September, has 
the following obituary notice : 

“The conductors of the Atlantic have the 
painful duty of announcing to their readers the 
death of Calvin W. Philleo, author of ‘ Akin 
by Marriage,’ published in the earlier numbers 
of this magezine. The plot of the story was 
sketched at length, and in the brain of the 
writer it was complete; but no hand save his 
own could giveit life and form: itmustremain an 
unfinished work, The mind of Mr. Philleo was 
singularly clear, his observation of nature and 
character sharp and discriminating, and his 
ae a in its more placi 8, 
was intense ing. Hi i 
‘Twice Married,’ and the varios seach a 





A correspondent writes from Stonington, Ci , 
August 23, as follows: 

“Baron Limbourg, the gentlemanly Ambae- 
sador from the Netherlande, and Miss Isabella 
Cass, daughier of the Secretary of State, were 
united in holy matrimony by the Rev. Mr Wat- 
son, rector cf Calvary Church, Stonington. 
The old gentleman was present, and gave away 
the bride. The ceremony was marked, at leas: 
inside the sacred walls, by the absence of all 
eae and plain, becoming to sensible 


“The ceremonies, which were strictly pri- 
vate, in accordance with the wishes of the par- 
ee commenced precisely at two o’clock 
P. M, when the bride entered the church, Jean- 
ing upon the arm of her father, and followed 
by M. Van Limbourg, Mrs. Canfield, and Mra: 
Ledyard, (daughtera of Gen. Cass,) Mr. Zimmer- 
man, acting Consal General for the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands at New-York, and Mr. Led- 
yard and family. The bride was plainly but 
richly attired in an ashes-of-roses silk travel- 
ling dress, with mantilla to match, and a maza- 
rine blue French tat of the latest style, and 
presented a charming appearance. M. Van 
Limbourg wore the various decorations his 
eminent service have deservedly won for him. 
He looked between thirty five and forty years 
ot age, and presented that indescribable air of 
happiness which generally characterizes the 
more juvenile members of the community at 
such interesting moments, with, however, the 
self-possessed savoir faire of the man of the 
world, 

“The responses of the parties were exceed- 
ingly distinct, the bride in particular making 
her answers in a low tone, but so clear as to 
be heard with thrilling effect by all; and the 
service, beautiful and affecting as it generally 
is, lost nothing by the admirable delivery of the 
officiating clergyman. 

“The nuptials over, the party returned for a 
little while to the Wadawanuk House. The | 
General in the mean time wended his way 
afoot to the depot, where, scon afier, came the 
happy bride and bridegroom, en route for New- 
port, and, after a few minutes’ conversation, he 
bid them a fatherly farewell. | 

“The shipping in the harbor displayed the 
‘ flag of our Union,’ while the booming of can- 
non apnouaced far and near to the erewhile 
anti-foreign element inhabitants this other link 
binding the American and European heart in 
loving harmony. The ‘all aboard,’ followed 
by a shriek of the steam horse, sped eastward 
the train, and anon the assemblage thronging 
the depot, and of rather cosmopolitan charac- 
ter, dispersed, discussing on their way home- 
ward the latest ‘great event’ of the day.” 


——_s_ 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


In the 5th (Toledo) district of Ohio, the 
Democrats have nominated William Mungen, 
throwing overboard James B_ Steadman, the 
House printer, who wanted the honor. The 
ballot stood—Mangen, 74 ; Steadman, 58. The 
contest kept the Convention together all night. 


Booneville, Aug. 25.—The board of election 
commissioners, constituted by the English bill, 
have issued a proclamation, declaring the prop- 
osition rejected by 9,512 majority. ‘The whole 
vote was 13,088. No fraudulent votes were re- 
ceived, but a few precincts were rejected on 
account of informalities. 


Nathaniel L. Rogers, who recently died at Sa- 
lem, was a lineal descendart from John Rogers, 
prebend of St. Paul’s, and first martyr of Queen 
Mary’s reign. It was his daughter who danced 
with the Prince de Joinville, in Faneuil Hall. 
Thus a descendant of the Catholic King who 
sanctioned the massacre of the Protestants on 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, led down the mazy 
dance a fair daughter of the line of Joha Rogers, 
the firat English martyr to Romiah intolerance. 


An election for members of the Nebraska 
Legislature and county officers was held in 
that Territory on the 7th instant. For the first 
time, party lines were drawn in several coun- 
ties. In Omaha county the Democratic and 
Independent tickets ran about even, each re- 
ceiving 500 votes, very nearly, and about half 
of each was elected. In Otce county, the en- 
tire people’s ticket was chosen by about eighty 
majority. In Dakotah, the Democratic ticket 
prevailed. From several others we have re- 
turng, but they do not indicate the political 
bearing of the regult. 


Rev. Henry Granville, of Herts, England, 
lately ascended the “Old Man of the Mountain,” 
and, with a rope ladder, went down and sat 
astride his nose. When he came down, he de- 
clined the congratulations offered him for his 
daring feat, saying, “ After I had bestrided the 
old man’s nose, and as I turned round towards 
his left eye, I beheld written, in colossal letters, 
6 Visit Oak Hall, Boston. George W. Simmons. 
1836 |’’ 


The personal effects of the late Persifer F. 
Smith were sold at auction in Philadelphia on 
the 23d, and many rare articles were briskly con- 
teated for, and brought large prices. A pair of 
gold epaulets brought $100 a-piece. A chess 
table, with a backgammon board attached, 
was considered a great curjogity, ‘fhe wood of 
this table is madg o! the fortifications of Vera 
Cruz, and is superbly garyed. The checker. 
board is made of the flag-staff gt the city of 
Mexico. ‘There wes alse a large military arm. 
chair, elegantly carved, made of wood from the 
fortifications of San Jaan d’Ulloa, Vera Cruz 
and coat $180, , 


The Boston Post has discovered that, in a 
few weeks, several parties will be sent on a 
club-organizing expedition, with plenty of cap- 
ital, to bring the name of Gen. Winfield Scott 
before the country for the “ people's” nomina- 
tion in 1860, 


The English papers persist in giving the 
chief credit of laying the Atlantic cable 4 Mr. 
Bright, the engineer. They say the plan, the 
arrangement, and the execution, were princi- 
pally his ; and he had previoualy studied elab- 
orately and syocessfully the capacity of electri- 
city for telegraphic purposes, through a subma.- 
rine circuit, 

Queen Victoria has been required by her 
physician to abstain for the present from even- 
ing fetes, on account of the interesting state of 
her health. 

The Paraguay expedition has been delayed— 
so the Washington Union says—by the difficul- 
ty in finding light-draught steamers that can 
ascend the Parana river. The Union predicts 
that we shall see every dollar of our claims paid 
in good old Spanish dollars within one hundred 
days from the time that the expedition sails. 
But we suapect that the Union is speaking in a 
Pickwickian sense, for it proceeds to talk about 
Secretary Toucey having prosecuted his prep- 
arations with “the quiet and unfaltering en- 
ergy for which he is distinguished.” 

There is one obstacle to the perfect success 
of this expedition, which is, that the rivera Par- 
aguay and Parana, which the fleet must ascend 
to reach Paraguay, are under the control Brazil 
as well as Paraguay, and the two Governments 
have a treaty, which allows only their own vessels 
of war to ascend the rivers. Does Mr. Toucey 
propose to conquer both Brazil and Paraguay 
at one fell swoop by his quiet and unfaltering 
energy? 


The New Orleans Delia nominates Hon. 
John Slidell for the Presidency. 


St. Louis, Missouri, hag six steam fire en- 
gines. , 


Col. Pittman, of Mariana, Florida, well known 
in political life, died on the 3d inst. 


John Van Buren is at Baden-Baden, Europes 
drinking the waters. 


Prof. €. C. Felton has returned, in the Ara- 
bia, from his brief visit to Greece. 


Hon. E. C. Cabell, of Florida, and Hen. J. 
Cooper, of Pennsylvania, are at the National. 


Judge C. F. Holly, Nebraska; Colonel R. 
Brown; and Hon. James Craig, Mo., are now 
at Browns’. . , 


The Rev. John E. Edwards has been elected 
to the Mental and Moral Professorship of the 
Petersburg Female College. 


John White, a member of the Tennessee 
Legislature, arrested for f.rging land warrants, 


| has been honorably acquitted. - 


A London court has decided that an actor is 





New England life, with which the ; 
Magazine literature are familiar, + Amer ded 

to give him a high place among novelists. He 

was warm in his friendships, pure in life, and 

his pra Merogg will be lamented by a wide cir. ' 
cle of friends, Jn pace!” 


not a “ laborer.” 


The militia of New York amounts to 


_The Washington Star publishes a list of ten | 
different treaties made with as many Indian 
tribes in Oregon and Washington Territories, | 
more than three years ago, which have not yet 
been acted upon by the Senate. These tribes | 
number, in the aggregate, 16,117. souls, and | 
they have ceded to the Governmedt 62,416,380 
acres of land, for which they were to’ receive, | 
within twenty years, $2,050,000 in money, be- | 
sides the residence among them of physicians 
school-t: achers, farmers, &c., a3 is enumerated | 
by treaty. The whites have begun to take pos- 
session of these landa, while the Indians have 
not received the first Gent towards the purchase 
money, aad the treaties were not even ratified 
by the Senate. It is not sirange that they be- 
gin to have suspicions that we mean to cheat 
them, especially when they see a Government 
force sent to lay out a military road through 
their hunting grounds. 

_ The firat step to be taken by our Government, 
in order to avoid a general Indian war on the 
Pacific coast, is to commence the fu'filment of , 
its treaties, and give the Indians scme reasons ' 
for confidence in the honesty of the Govern- 
ment. 

General Harney has left Washington for St. 
Louis, so as to make preparations for an early 
start for the Pacific coast, in case the next | 
steamer does not bring intelligence indicative 
of an early adjustment of the difficulties with 
the Indians in that quarter. It is understood 
that Secretary Floyd intends, if the hostile 
movement on their part continues, to send Gen. 
Harney, with instructions to prosecute a vigor- 
ous and unrelenting campaign, until the sav- 
ages ore reduced to entire subjection. So we 
take advantage of our crimes, and instead of 
removing the causes of hostility which we our- 
selves have created, we slaughter the Indians 
because they interpret our intentions by our 
deeds instead of our words. Doubtless, we 
are a very just and magnanimous people! 





The pestilence in New Orleans increases. 
Last week, the deaths by yellow fever were 310; 
and ou Saturday, they reached the large num- 
ber of 78. The Crescent of the 16th says: 

“ The fever this year, we observe, is unusu- 
ally severe on young people. Every other fu-} 
neral we see down town, the coffin and crapa 
are white. Passing a knot of women yester- 
day, we heard one say—‘ It’s awful tad among 
the young folks; I knew a splendid girl that 
died yesterday, only eixteen years old.’ The 
different benevolent societies are making every 
preparation to attend to the fever, if it gets 
within their ranks. A French ship was towed 
up the river, and landed at ove of the Third 
District wharves, on Saturday night. She had 
quite a nomber of French immigrants on 
board, who, in their joy at nearing the land of 
Freedom, joined heart and soul in singing the 
anti-Napoieonic hymn known as the ‘ Marseil- 
laise.’ ‘They kept on singing after the ship was 
made fast. A police oflicer, going on’ board, 
stepped up to them, and said to them in their 
own language, ‘ Gentlemen, don’t sing so loud; 
there are a great many sick people about here, 
for the yellow fever is very bad.’ This was the 
first the immigrants knew of the yellow fever 
being in the city; and they at once stopped 
singing—incontinently wilted — with feelings 
which may better be imagined than described. 
Among the passengers were eleven Catholic 
priests and four nuns, who expressed not.a lit- 
tle alarm, saying, that as they had come over 
by invitation ot the Archbishop, they felt it 
would be his duty to send them back, or to 
some other place of safety, as soon as possible. 
This is certainly a bad time of the year for for- | 
eign immigrants to land in New Orleans.” 

The deaths in New Orleans, on Monday, 
from yellow fever, were 74, showing still an in- 
crease of the mortality. Two vessels from the 
West Indies anchored at quarantine at Boston, 
on Tuesday, having lost some of their men by 
yellow fever at the islands and during the voy- 
age. 


The Royal Academy has closed a successful 
season in London. The receipts of the year— 
the shillings at the door—count up to more 
than nine thousand pounds; a sum unprece- 
dented, so far as we remember, in the annalg 
of the Academy. No small part of this receipt 
is due to the attractions of Mr. Frith’s “Derby 
Day,’’ a picture that seems likely to make a 
fortune for artist, owner, and engraver. Inaclu- 
ding copyright, Mr. Frith received for it three 
thousand pounds. It has given the Royal 
Academy two thousand pounds in excess of 
their best years. Afier receiving a few last 
touches from the painter, it will pass into the 
hands of the engraver. In other respects, the 
artistic season has been less successful than in 
previous years, the sale of new pictures from 
the galleries having considerably fallen, 


The Rome correspondent of the London 
Morning Posi mentions that the attempt made 
by France to claim and spirit away to Paria 
Daniela da Volterra’s famous “ Deposition.” * 
the church of Trinita dei Monti, h»-* as 


. » oeen quash: 
ed (even after the recom ition of the rh by 


the Pope) Sy the appearance of members of 
the Passerini family. These have appealed to 
the intentions of their ancestor, who bequeath- 
ed the pivture to the holy house, with such 
force and perauasicn, that the plan of removal 
has been given up. 


Robert Fleming Gourlay, well known in Can- 
ada on account of his banishment in 1828, and 
who returned thither a short time since, was 
married at Ceres, on the 17th inat., to Mary 
Keeman. The bridegroom is in his 81st year, 
and the bridegoom in her 28h, 


A curious mistake occurred in the election 
returns for the Presidency of the Federal Re- 
public of Switzerland. In consequence of a 
clerical error, the wrong man was placed at the 
head of the Government for the space of twenty- 
four hours, but, when the mistake had been de- 
tected, he resigned his dignity to the lawful 
possessor, The temporary lessee of the Presi- 
dency was M. Frey-Herose. The genuine Pres- 
ident is M. Staemunell. 

A great contest is going on in Maine and 
Massachusetts upon the question of whether the 
Massachusetts liquor agent did or did not sell 
a basket of poor champagne to’ the agent in 
Maine; or rather, on the question of whether 
the admitted inferiority of the article was not 
understood by both parties, and made a part of 
the contract. Some columns of the papers are 
devoted to the discussion, but, 4s no State haa 
the constitutional right to declare war, hostili- 
ties are not apprehended.—Providence Jour- 
nal. 


Hon. Matt. Ward, at present a member of 
Congress from the western district of Texas, 
has been sppointed United States Senator, to 
fill the vacancy cccasioned by the death of Gen. 
J. Pinckney Henderson. 


The Executive Committee of the Lake Erie 
Monument Association, who are located at San- 
dusky, have appointed a committee to corres- 
pond with the other lake cities in regard to a 
celebration of Perry’s victory on the 10th of 
September. 

Judge William Kellogg has been nominated 
for re-election to Congress by the Republicans 
of the 5th district of Illinois, 


The returns cf the recent election in Texas 
come in slowly. There was no opposition to 
the regalar Democratic ticket, except for asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Bell is an independent Democratic can- 
didate for this post, and, from returns received, 
seems to be giving Buckley, the regular Dem- 
oeratic candidate, a close run. In twenty-four 
counties, the vote stands—Bell, 5,592; Buck. 
ley, 5,002. ee 


The proprietors of the Boston Courier have 
commenced a suit against the American Tele- 
graph Company (House line) for having given 
one of its special dispatches to the Traveller. 


Professor Felton, of Cambridge, has returned, 
much benefited in health by his excursion to 
Greece. 


General Walker, the filibuster, is in New 
York, arranging things for’ another descent 
upon Nicaragus. He makes no secret of his 
schemes. 


The Abbe Lichte, the Catholic cure of 
Christiania, in Norway, has been eubjected to 
judicial proceedinge for not having inscribed 
on the list of Roman Catholics a Protestant 
lady who had recently been converted to Cath- 
olicism, and has been condemned to a fine of 
100 speties (600 francs) and costs. The pub- 
lic prosecutor has furthermore demanded that 
the cure should be dismissed from his office.. 





ary Bishop of Arkansas, a post made vacant 
by the decease of Bishop Freeman. 


Gloucester county, Va., on the 9th inst. © 
belonging to Robert W. Ingraham, who escaped 
from March last, 


rested here, remanded to their master, and taken 
to Covington. They were arrested quietly. 


‘election, in 26 counties official and 2 counties 


A young and besntifal girl came to her death 
at Boston on Monday, the 16th instant, at the 
hands of Dr. J. R. Brown. It appears that 
Brown called upon an undertaker, and request- 
ed him to bury the body of one of his servants, 
named Emily A. Thompson, who had just died 
of cholera morbus. He said her age was thir- 
ty-seven years. The body was interred, but 
suspicions of foul play were at once aroused. 
The district attorney was consulted, and, in ac- 
cordance with his advice, the body was on Fri- 


‘day last exhumed. The post mortem exami- 


nation disclosed the facie that she did not die 
of cholera morbus, as had been represented, 
but of inflammation of the womb, caused by 
violence, inflicted upon that organ with some 
instrument. It was also apparent that she was 
not more than twenty years of age. She was 
of good form, tall and slim, and appeared to 
have been unused to labor. When the body 
was disinterred, a gold ring was found on one 
finger, and an ear-ring in one ear. She had 
light-brown hair and biue or hazel eyes, and is 
said to have been a very beautiful and intelli- 
gent girl. There are various rumors afloat in 
regard to the affair, one of which is to the effect 
that she was seduced, and sent to that city by 
her seducer, a near relative, for the purpose of 
having the abortion procured upon her. The 
case is as yet enwrapt in mystery; but enoogh 
has already been elicited to indicate that a 
most horrible crime has been committed. 


The Republicans of Michigan have nomina- 
ted Moses Wisner for Governor, E. B. Fairfield 
for Lieutenant Governor, and Nelson G. Abel 
for Secretary of S:ate. The Detroit Free Press, 
the organ of the Slave Democracy, says that 
the “ extremists” triumphed in these nomina- 
tions. By “extremists,” that paper means 
those Republicans who are determined not to 
abandon the little Anti-Slavery which their par- 
ty has hitherto professed. The Free Press says 
that Mr. Wisner “ is a nigger-worshipper of the 
first quality, and will, if he shall be elected, 
subserve all the fanatical purposes of the nig- 
get-worshippers.” Of the candidate for Lieut. 
Governor, the same paper gives this dreadfal 
account : “ 

“The Rev. Edmund B. Fairfield, for Lieut. 
Governor, is a whilom preacher of the Baptist 
church. He is none the worse for that; but he. 
is, too, a disciple of Oberlin. He is a good deal 
worse for that. He believes in negro equality, 
and all the other abominations which are pecu- 
liar to the Oberlif school of thinkers. He has, 
at Hillsdale, a sort of Oberlin, junior, of which 
he is head, and it is because of this that he is 
called President Fairfield. It is a one-horse col- 
lege, where all sexes and colors may congre- 
gate, the management of which cannot occupy 
all his time, else he would not be constantly 
dabbling in politics. He would convert the 
State University int. just such another affair, 
had he the power. T'o elect him Lieutenant 
Governor is to give him power over that and 
other matters of State concern.” 


An enlargement of the British Museum is 
proposed. Each department is full to bursting, 
and many of the choicest treasures are lost to 
the public for lack of space. Not one-half of 
the collection of natural history is exhibited to 
the public, and a great deal of it is rotting in 
cellars. A large collection of antiquities, inclu- 
ding coins and medals, is not shown for want 
of room. At the present moment, both these 
two great departments, antiquities and natural 
history, require more than double the space 
they now occupy. Then, again, there is in the 
Museum one of the noblest collections of prints 
and drawings in Europe—collections admira- 
bly kept under lock and key in drawer and 
chest—but perfectly invisible to the public. 
Only fancy a collection of ¢rawings that can- 
not be seen ! 


—— 


It was stated in Saturday’s Sun that the U. 


manding, arrived at Key West on the 22d inst., 
from the coast of Cuba, and reported having 
captured a slaver with a large number of alaves 
on board. The followiag aro some of' the par- 
ticulars of this important capture : 

“The Dolphin sailed from Sagua la Grande 
on the morning of the 21st inst. At daylight 
she discovered a sail ahead, standing on the 
same course as the Dolphin, which gained on 
her during the day. At4 P.M. the gail hauled 
on the wind, aa if trying to get out of the’ Dol- 
phin’s course, which caused her to be consid- 
ered @ suspicious craft. The Dolphin tacked 
and stood cff in pursuit, hoisting English colors, 
and fired a blank cartridge, which not being 
answered by the other vessel, another was fired 
at 45 P. M., and thig qlao being unnoticed, at 
5 P. M. she fred a shot across the bows of the 
syspeeted vessel, which had the effect o* | 
sing her to display the Ameri-- pe ai 


. : i -an flag at her 
aryl a sul e"atinued on her course, 


regen v be making her best endeavors 
-ecape, when a well-directed shot from the 
Dolphin took effect in her fore rigging, causing 
her to heave to, and lower her colors. On send- 
ing a boat on board, she preved to be a brig 
from the African coast, with 318 negroes. 
“Her crew were instantly confined, and the 
prize placed in charge of Lieut. J. M. Bradford 
and Second Lieut. Charles C. Carpenter and 
sixteen men from the Dolphin, with orders to 
proceed to Charleston, 8, C.” 
The Key West correspondent of the N. Y. 
Herald, to whom we are indebted for this in- 
formation, says : 
“ The captain of the slave brig is on board the 
Dolphin. The Dolphin will leave to-morrow 
morning for Boston. I learn that the brig’s 
name was formerly Patnam. Echo was on her 
stern, but had been painted over.’’ 


Hon. J. G. Shepherd has been appointed one 
of the Judges of the Superior Court of North 
Carolina, in the place of Judge Ellis, resigned, 
and Hon. H. H. Heath to fill the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the resignation of Judge Person. 


On Thursday last, Edward Everett, Rufus 
Choate, and other notabilities, made a pilgrim. 
age to the tomb of Webster, at Marshfield. A 
dinner was furnished to the company by Fletch. 
er Webster, and Messrs. Everett and Choate 
made brief speeches. The Boston Courier, in 
an affecting account of the affair, remarks: 
“ Under a Christian dispensation, the memories 
of sainted men: are fondly cherished, and the 
places where their remains repose are ofte 
thronged with grateful pilgrims.” : 


Madison University at Hamilton, N. Y., had 
its commencement last week. Elihu Burritt 
addressed the literary societies on “ The Young 
Man Power,” and Saxe read his poem on Love. 
Rev. Dr. Church, of New York, gave the ad- 
dress tothe alumni. A class of 21 graduated. 
Four doctors of divinity were made, but, as they 
are not known to fame, or likely to be, it is not 
nec to mention them. A theological 
class of 19 graduated. 


The Washington Union calls Senator Green, 
of Missouri, to account for having in a late 
letter expressed a preference for the election of 
Douglas over Lincoln in Illinois. The Union 


BYS : 

1 Mr. Green looks with more distrust to Mr. 
Lincoln than of confidence and hope to Mr. 
Douglas. This, in our judgment, is precisely 
his error.” 


A woman, calling herself the “ Highland 
Maid,” is walking sixty successive hours, in 
Worcester, for $100. Such a feat shows strong 
muscles and a good deal of pluck, but elso a 
weak head. 


“ Awfal Gardner,” the convérted pugilist. 
waa at Port Chester last week, actively engaged 
in exhorting the people to “turn from the error 
of their ways.” 


M. Alexis Soyer, one of the most energetic, 
intelligent, and remarkable enthusiasts in cu- 
linary science, died in London, a couple of 
weeks since, of renal apoplexy. 

~ Right Rev. James H. Otey, D. D., Bishop of 
Tennessee, has consented to act as a Mission- 


A whale was captared in North river, 


“Arrest of Fugitive Slaves, 
Cincinnati, August 27.—T wo fugitive slaves, 


The Kansas Election. 
St. Louis, Aug. 24.—Returns of the Kansas 





8. brig Dolphin, Lieut. John N. Maffit, com- Li 
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chalk, and make colors live and breathe, then 
you can with words give a faint idea of the ex- 
cellence aad magic effects of Perry Davie’s 
Pain Killer. Its reputation is of world-wide 





renown ; its introduction is received with t 
cae dh or mds 
MARKETS. 

BALTIMORE MARKET 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, August 31, 1858. 
Flour, Howard Street + $5.50 ge 0.00 
Flour, City Mills - - - 560 @ 5.76 
Bye Flour - - - - - + + 4.60 @ 0.00 
Wheat on e110 0) od = er 

white - -- +--+ s+ Ll 40 
Wheat,red. - - »- - - + 1.20 1.25 
Corn, WRI tc we we he 16 16 
Corn, yellow +--+... - 18 80 
Rye, Pennsylvania - - - 83 85 
Rye, Virginia - - - - - - 68 00 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia 4l 43 
Clov gM, eg 5.60 


Oats, Pennsylvania 40 0) 
er Bia? py, vis 0.00 
cg — rors 02 hh 2.50 @ 000 
Hay, Timothy . 16.00 @20.00 
Hops- --- - . 7 14 
Pota' Mercer - - 1.30 1.46 
Bacon, Shoulders. - 1k 93 
i 9} 00 
. 10 103 
1650 @00.00 
16.00 (@00.00 
17.00 (@17.25 
12 00 


Mess - A 
Lard, in barrels | 

in kegs - 11 12 
Wool, Unwashed - 00 00 
Wool, Washed- . 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - . 00 @ 00 
Wool, Fleece, common 00 06 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - 00 00 
Wool, Choice Merino - 00 00 
Batter, Western, in kegs 124 14 
Butter, Roll»... 16 00 
Cheese - +--+... - 93 10 
Coffee, Rio - - > 10 10} 
Coffee, Java 15 16 


WEW YORK MARKET 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, August 31, 1858. 


Flour, State brands - --- - $5.00 0.00 
Flour, State brands, extra - 6.50 0.00 
Flour, Westen - - - + - 5.00 5.10 
Flour, Southern - - - + + 5.45 ¢ 5.20 
Bye Flour - -- -- - + 340 @ 4.45 
Corn Meal - - + «+ + 4.15 @ 4.20 
Wheat, white - + 130 @ 1.36 
Wheat,reds . . - . « « 1.21 @125 
Corn, white - see TT 82 
Corn, yellow + ~ - s 84 95 
Rye yale Se a eee ae a ee 75 76 
Oats 6s ie. a 62 65 
Clover Seed - + » « « 700 @ 8.00 
Timothy Sed - - - - + - 250 @ 2.76 
Hay Se © @ o 8 4 40 50 
Hops a Se oe et 4 6 
Bacon, Shouldere . + - . 6§g@ 63 
Bacon, Sides - og val hie a 00 
Hams : - - = 8} 8 

Pork, Mess - - -- - 17.4 00.00 
Pork, Prime - - + - + 15.00 @15.50 
Beef - - - - . « 11.50 @12 00 
Lard, in barrels gs a 11} 
Lard, inkegs - +: - 12 00 
Butter, Weatera o « se 17 
Butter, State. . +... 414 20 
Gheese - - 2 s+ + 1 ow 4 8 
Ooffee,Rio- - -- ++ - 1 14 
Coffee, Java - + + - +s & 15} 00 
Wool, Unwashed - . +. - 00 00 
Wool, Washed. .- _ 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - .- - . - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, common: .« 00 60 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - 00 00 
[ron, Scotch, Pig- + - - - 28,00 (@28.50 
ime, Rockland - . - - 90 @ 0.00 
Lime, common : « 1.20 00 





DR. AYER’S MEDICINES. 


Daring the conflagration of Canton, caused by the bom- 
bardment of the British, the extensive medica! warehouse 
of our countryman, Dr. J. C. Ayer, of Lowell (the depot 
of his Cherry Pectoral and Cathartic Pills, for China) 
was totally destroyed. He now makes a demand upon 
our Government for indemnity from the loss of his prop- 
erty, and hence will grcw another nut to crack with our 
elder brother Johnny. Stick to it, Doctor; and if our 
Government maintains our rights wherever your Pills +. 
sold, we shall only be unprotected on tracts th are very 
barren — Reformer, Trenton, N. J. 

acini 
P, K. 

Tre” eller are always liab!e to sudden attacks of Dys- 
entery and Cholera Morbus, aud these occurring when ab- 
sent from home are very unpleasant. Perry Davis’s Veg- 


etable Pain Killer may always be relied upon in such 
cases. As soon as you feel the symptoms, take one tea- 





hot water, stir well together, and drink hot Repeat the 
dose every hour until relieved, If the pains be severe, 
bathe the bowels and back with the medicine, clear. 


clear. 
bone-setting faster than anything he ever applied. 


skin pierced with hooks and fins of fish, can be much re- 
‘lieved by bathing with a little of the Pain Killer as soon 
as the accident occurs; in this way the anguish is soon 
abated ; bathe as often as once in five minuies, say three 
or four times, and you will seldom have any trouble. 

The bites and scratches of dogs or cats are cured by 
bathing with the Pain Killer, clear. Great success has 
been realized by applying this medicine as soon as the 
accident occurs. 

For sale in Washington by William Ballantyne, book - 
seller, Seventh street. 14 





r — ~~ 


DRIED BLOOD AND WOOL MANURE. 


ULLY equal to the best Peruvian Guane, and at half 

pad peony For many crops, especially wheat and 
roots, and also as a change in manures, it is better than 
guano. Potatoes raised with it have produced more 
abundantly than where Peruvian guano was used, aid 
they are now bringing one shilling more per basket ia 
the New York market. Price $30 per ton of 2,000 lbs., 


in barrels of 200 lbs. each. 
R. L. ALLEN, 
189 and 191 Water street, N. Y. 


ONLY TEN CENTS 


ELEGRAPH For a plain, simple. but complete de- 
EXPLAINED. | scription of now messages are sent 
by ‘elegraph, not only under the 
ocean, but over tand. 

In the American Agriculturist for 
September, is a full and complete 
article, With eleven engravings, 
which make perfectly plain to the 
comprehension ot even the child 
how it is that signals and word: are 
transmitied by telegraph, It is not 
a mere history of the Atlantic Ca- 
ble, like those published in ‘the 
newspapers, but goes back of this, 
and presents a plain, simple ac 
count of the whole matter of tele- 
g aphing, just such as every person 
will desire to read, even if partial- 
ly, eequainted with the subject. 
Send ten cents, and get that num- 
ber, post-paid, (in English or Ger- 
man) You wiil also find, in the 32 
pages of the same number, a large 
amount of other valuable readin 
matter, appropriate to the work o 
the season, in the field, garden, and 
house. One large engfaving, a 
“take off” upon horse-racing at 
Fairs, is worth the price of the 
ELEGRAPH number. One dollar will pay for 
EXPLAINED. | the Agriculturist a year. 


ORANGE JUDD, Publisher, 
189 Water street, N. Y. 
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ELEGRAPH 
EXPLAINED. 


ELEGRAPH 
EXPLAINED. 


ELEGRAPH 
EXPLAINED 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY FOR SEPTEMBER 
NOW BEADY, 

And for sale by all booksellers and newsmen. Price $3 
per annum ; 25 cents a number. 


_ PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & CO. 
Publishers, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED, 
In every county in the United States, to sell the very best 
books published im the country. A small capital only i- 
required, and a j rofit of from $3 to $5 per day can be re 

alized by industrious. persevei:ing men. 

Our publica ions are useful, intere ‘ting, and instrustive, 
commanding large sales wherever offered. 

For full POARY 1 address 


& GETZ, Publishers 
608 No.2%4 North Second street, Philadelphia. 


HANDSOME RESIDENGE FOR SALE, 
Situated on North Buuudary street, at the head of Third 
and Fourth streets, outside the city limis, perfectly healthy 
at all seasons of the year. : 

The house is large, containing seventeen rooms, high 
ceilings, wide halls,and is in every respeet caiculated 
for a Senator, ber of Cong » OF any gentleman 
pishing entertain, having six rooms on the principal! 
floor. Heated by furnace; hot and cold water in the 
kitchen and bath-room; and possessing all the advan- 
tages of a city and country residence, without the heavy 
taxes of gardener hovse is an item worthy of ccnsider- 
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ation. A lener’s house, stable, and barn; a pump of 
never-faillng water, of superior quality, at the door ; fruit 
trees, crnamental trees, and large shrubs, in abundance. 
It is only ten minutes ride from the Centre Market. 
There are eleven acres of ground attached, as elevated 
as that on which the Capitol s ands, in goed condition, and 
all under cultivation. ‘ 

The subscriber is anxious to move nearer h’s place of 
business, and wil! dispose of the property on 


an ere Z. D. GILMAN, 
Druggist, 350 Penn. avenue, — 
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ONE THOUSAND AGENTS WANTED. 
"OP. WHITTEN, 














m Rio, dated the 11th ult tion, i i 
SO mem says Mr, Nesbit, from New Yor, i shout te pustinl with 4 coustiog/sn hese ‘com, chew 8 
The Lexington and Big Sandy (Ky.) railroad submit plans for an opera house in Rio, an — St pervaaeg a4 
is to be sold for debt, . 9 (je wid a eed slianod of Gosthen: : Mr. English’s bill of 9,648 votes, | 
Se A «TTD —_ 4 pomp eee I epee thane = at me ee er ower on 


597 Lowell, Massachusctis. 


spoonful in a gill of new milk and molasses and a gill of 


In cases of Asthma and Phthisic, take a teaspoonful in 
a gill of hot water sweetened well with molasses ; a!so, 
bathe the throat and stomach faithfully with the medicine, 
Dr. Sweet says it takes out the soreness in cazes of 


Fishermen, so often exposed to hurts by having their 


If you can paint fire with charcoal, light with | 


THE GREAT SENSATION BOOK! 


6,000 sold, and the demand increasing. 


FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS; 


OR, THE 


LIFE OF AN AMERICAN SLAVE, 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 


430 pages, cloth, gilt back, price $1. 
— 
“My God! can such things be! 
Hast thou not said that whatso’er is done 
Unto thy weakest and thy humblest one, 


Is even done to thee ? ” Wuierrirr. 


FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS 


is the title of one of the s'mplest yet most intensely in- 
teresting biographies of the day. {t is the plain, homely 
history ofan American slave in the far South, who, afior 
two or three pes and p » finally, an old man, 
found freedom and rest in one of the Northern States. 


FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS, 


says the Preface, is true in every particular. Responsibla 
citizens of a neighboring State can vouch for the reality, 
of the narrative. The language of the slave has not at all 
times been strictly adhered to, as a half century of bond- 
age unfitted him for literary work. Tne subject of the 
story is still a slave by the laws of this country, and it 
would not be wise to reveal his name. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





Few works are better calculated than 


FIFTY YEARS IN CAINS 


to spread sound views on the subject of Slavery, as it 
deals directly with the fortunes of individuals, always 
more attractive themes withthe mass of mankind than 
the ablest arguments that can be directed against the 
evils of a system.—-Boston Traveler. 





The writer of 


FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS 

does not stop to argue about Slavery, and rarely to ex- 
claim against it as a gigantic system of wrong, but con- 
tents himself with narrating his own experience while a 
slave, and the reader can make his own deductions This 
is the way in which all such books should be written 
Leave the reader to reason, to moralize—let the wri'er, 
the sufferer, tell his story! As a very interesting piece 
of self-history, this work has high merit, and, as a picture 
of American Slavery, higher still —National Era, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





If truth be not stranger than fiction, it is assuredly 
wiser. A narrative of real experience, like 


FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS, 


will have far more effect against Slavery than the in- 
geniously wrought novel, however true to life its pictures 
may be. The tone of the book is ca.m, but serious, as a 
solemn witness, whose business is to give the people 
truth. —American Baptist, N. Y. 





FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS 


claims to be, and apparently is, the autaoiography of an 
escaped slave. Tke horrid truths af Slavery constantly 
force themselves on the at:ention as we peruse the narra- 
tive, which appears to be fair and unexaggerated. Its 
account of personal experience is vivid but simple — 
Transcript, Worcester, Mass. 





FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS 


be widely circulated. It can but result in good. No one 
can rise from its perusal without more vivid conception 
of the deep wrongs and g:oss inhumanities of the slave 
system.—Central Reformer, McGrawville, N. Y. 


FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS 


is a book of facts, stranger than fiction, and a thousand 
fold more thrilling; a simple tale of life-long oppression, 
revealing truthfully the workings of the “peculiar insti- 
tution” in our count?fy. To the story-loving we wculd 
say, here is a story worth reading —Mission Record. 





FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS 


comprises the true history of a slave's life, written in a 
plain, unpretending manner, On t of the al 

of all extravagance and theory, it is one of the best works 
of its class.— Courant, Clinton, Mass. 








FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS 


is said to be true in every particular. The language has 
been altered, but not the facts. The picture is a vivid 
one, and shows how sad the condition of the slave can 
be made, by cruel, reckless, or even careless masters. 
The separation of families is one of the most revolting 
features of the institution.—Courant, Hartford, Ct. 





FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS 


is written in a simple and clear style, and the reader can- 
not tail to be deeply interested in it. It is well adapted 
to give a correct review of the life of a sluve.— Religious 
Herald, Hartford, Ct. 





THE WAY TO GET A COPY 
oF 
FIFTY YEARS IN CHAINS. 
Do not wait for the agent to call, as it may be some time 
before there is one appointed for your county, but enclose 
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SPEECH OF HON. LYMAN TRUMBULL, 
OF AULINOIS, ’ 


AT A MASS MEETING IN CHICAGO, 
Aveust 7, 1858. 


Upon being introduced, Mr. TRUMBULL was 
greeted with three hearty cheers. Silence hav- 
ing been restored, he said: 

FecLow-Crtizens: I am gratified to have an 
opportunity of laying before so many of my fel- 
low-citizens as I see here assembled my views in 
regard to the political questions which have agi- 
tated the public mind since I became connected 
with public affairs. When I entered Congress 
as one of the Representatives of this State, the 
great and all-absorbing question which occupied 
the public mind was the Slavery question. Par- 
ties were then organized upon that question, and 
they haye continued so,up to this time; and it is 
in regard to that question that I shall chiefly 
address you to-night, though not altogether ; for, 
in discussing that question, I desire to bring be- 
fore you the fact which exists, that all the great 
powers of this Government are subordinate to 
this one question. I wish to show you how the 
expenditures of this Government are made, how 
its patronage is used, and how its power is ex- 
erted for the purpose of encouraging the spread 
of Slavery and the domination of the slave 
power. [Applause.] In doing this, my fellow-citi- 
zens, I shall resort to no clap-trap expressions. 
I wish no person in this audience, or in this 
State, to act or vote with that party with which 
I have the honor to act, unless he believes it to 
be right. I have no false colors to hang out to 
deceive you, but I wish to lay before you the 
plain, honest truth; and if that does not com- 
mend the party with which I act to your judg- 
ments, then I say-to you, it is your duty to act 
with some other party» but if, in the course of 
the observations I have to make, I can show you 
that a party sailing under false colors, pretend- 
ing one thing and acting another—is misleading 
the public mind and changing the policy of the 
Government—professing economy; is guilty of 
profligacy—professing to love the Constitution, 
is trampling it under foot—and professing to be 
Democratic, is the old black-cockade Federal 
party in disguise—jéI can show this to you, 
then I trust you will abandon such a party as 
that. 

HISTORY AND PROGRESS OF SLAVERY IN 
THE TERRITORIES. 


It wiil be necessary to devote a few moments— 
and I shall be very brief upon that point—to a 
history of the Slavery question. This is neces- 
sary, because parties dispute as to what each 
professes. Each of the great parties of the ceun- 
try professes devotion to the Constitution, and 
each charges upon the other the entertaining of 
views which it denies. When such is the case, 
we must look at the facts, and, as intelligent 
men, you must judge who is right. 

When the Government was formed, we all 
know that Slavery existed in many of the States, 
and the Government was formed upon the prin- 
ciple of letting the Slavery question alone, to be 
managed by the States in which it existed. But, 
so far as the Federal Government was concerned, 
it took cognizance of this question in the Terri- 
tories belonging to.the United States. This isa 
matier of history.. Before the adoption of this 
Constitution, the Territories which had been 
ceded to the United States, as they existed under 
the articles of the Confederation, were governed |. 
by what was known as the ordinance of 1787 ; 
and that ordinance, as you well know, excluded 
Slavery from all the territory which then belong- 
ed to the United States. When the Constitution 
was formed, shortly afterward, this subject was 
left in the same condition in which the Conven- 
tion found it. 

And now I wish you to bear in mind the dis- 
tinction between a State and Territory—for a 
great deal of the confusion and difficulty which 
has arisen in the country in regard to this quer- 
tion is by confounding States with Territories. 
The whole question which now divides parties 
relates to the government of the Territories, not 
States at all. And they who seek to confound 
the two together must have some object to con- 
fuse the public mind. 

This policy continued to exclude Slavery from 
all the Territories of the United States for many 
years. When North Carolina and Georgia.ceded | 
the western territory belonging to those States 
to the United States, it was so well understood 
that the Federal Government would abolish Sla- 
gery in the Territories which they ceded, unless 
there was a provision against it, that such a 
clause was inserted in the deed of cession. 

In 1803, when we acquired Louisiana, Slavery 
existed there. It remained, and Louisiana was 
admitted as a slave State. And when Missouri 
came to be admitted, in 1820, it was admitted 
on condition that the balance of the Territory 
lying north of 36° 307 north latitude should re- 
main free while it was a Territory. There has 
been a great deal of confusion in the public mind 
in regard to the meaning of the Missouri Com- 
promise. The Compromise, or the clause of itin 
controversy, read something like this: 

“That in all territory north of 36° 30/ north lat- 

* itude, Slavery or involuntary servitude, except 
‘as a penalty for crime, shall be and is hereby 
‘ forever prohibited.” 

Much stress has been laid, by those who seek 
to mislead the public mind, upon the word “ for- 
ever.” This word “forever” makes the sentence a 
little more emphatic, but it gives to it no other 
meaning, in a legal point of view, than it would 
have had, if this word had been omitted. The 
Missouri Compromise related to that Territory so 
long as it remained a Territory; but not a mo- 
ment aiterwards. It bad no application to the 
country when admitted as a State—nor does any 
law Congress may pass for the government of a 
Territory have operation-one moment after that 
Territory is admitted as a State. [Applause.] 
What was the object of repealing the Missouri 
Compromise? Was it to give the people, when 
they came to form a State Government, the right 
to have Slavery or not? Why, they had it with- 
out such repeal [A voice. “ That’s so.”] just as 
perfectly as they had it after its repeal, because 
that provision of the law ceased to operate the 
moment the Territory ceased to exist in a Terri- 
torial condition—the moment the State was 
formed—just as the act organizing the Territory 
of Minnesota, so long as it remained a Territory, 
provided a Governor and judges and the rules 
for the government of its Legislature; but when 
Minnesota was admitted as a State, they were all 
ipso facto abolished. Just so in regard to the 
Missouri Compromise ! 

I state this on this occasion to show that some 

other object was designed than that which is 
now professed in the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promisé. The policy of the country down to 
1854 was to keep the Territories free. Then a 
new policy was inaugurated. Now, what was 
the theory upon which the Missouri Compromise 
was repealed? I will state it as fairly as I know 
how, for the benefit of those who effected that 
repeal. Did they not tell us that the Missouri 
Compromise was repealed for the purpose of con- 
ferring upon the people of the Territory the right 
of self-government and pepular sovereignty ? 
Wasn’t that the avowed reason? [Cries of ‘‘ Yes, 
yes.” ] Well, if it was for that reason, has not 
that reason been totally abandoned ?. [ Yes, yes; 
that’s so.] It is true, that was the reason, and 
it was said, by those who brought about that re- 
peal, that the people of a Territory should have 
the same right to regulate their domestic affairs 
as the people of a State, and I remember to have 
heard the position stated in this form: 

“ Are you not capable of governing yourselves 
“in the State of Ilinois,and do you lose your 
‘ senses, so that you can’t govern yourselves, the 
¢ moment you pass over the line of a State intoa 
‘ Territory? Are you not as capable of governing 
+ yourselves there as here?” a 

This was the form in which the question was 
stated, and the appeal was made‘to all the peo- 
ple of the free States toendorse the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, upon the ground—and the 
ground alone—of leaving the people of the Ter- 

ritory free to regulate their own domestic affairs 

in their own way. This wag the doctrine pro- 
fessed until the Cincinnati Convention met in 





1856—I mean professed in the North, for it never 


was the doctfine avowed bythe South. When 


that Convention met, they passed a resolution de- 
elaring that the people of each Territory should 
their domestic insti- 
tutions, including Slavery, when they came to 


have the right to determine 


form a State Government. 


Here the idea was first started, that they should 
have that right, when they formed a State Gov- 
ernment. Was that ever in controversy? [Cries 
of “No, n0.”] Never! Did any one ever pretend 
that anybody could form a Constitution for the 
people of a State, except the people of the State 
- Now, down.to this period, and the formation 
of the Lecompton Constitution, all these out- 

to repeat 
—down to 
ey were all justified. by the men 
credit for opposing one of the 
‘series of acts growing out of the repeal of the 
gen this Constitution 
= Sed parcial as or 

tT. of course, were to it—-they were 
posal the | © tive trom beginning teak 


themselves? ‘The people of a Territory 
by themselves put a State Constitution into oper 


ion.. The Constitution which they form has no 

ation he Gons ba they are es 

is. 

“Minnesota formed a Constitution, but 4 Sat thle period, t 
Cs) 


effect—is not approve 


into the Union as a State. You all know 
into force before she was admitted as a Stat 


formed a Constitution, and yet it is no 





Oregon 
State. 


laughter. | 


. That Legislature, when it met, imposed. uncon- 
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made these alterations. [Tretmendous applause. ] 


Kansas has had half a dozen Constitu- 
tions, and is, mot yet a State. [Cheers pd 


in the formation of a State Constitution, which 
no one ever disputed, was an’ after-thought—a 
change of doctrine. To liken it familiarly : Sup- 
pose a man was to go about the streets pro- 
claiming the absolute right of a ehild to do as 
he pleased, and you told ‘him, sir, it will not do 
to let our little. . do just as they 
please ; they must be governed by their parents 
until they have arifeed at an age when they are 
capable of ‘taking care of themselves; and you 
satisfy him that that is so, and that the best in- 
terests of the child ail require that he should be 
under the control of his parents until he arrives 
at an age when he is capable of taking care of 
himself. After you have satisfied the man of 
that, who has been crying out for the rights of 
the child, he turns around and hurrahs for the 
rights of the child when he’s twenty-one. 
{Laughter.] He cries, “I am for the rights of 
the child—that is, I am for the rights of the child 
when he gets to be a man.” [Renewed laugh- 
ter.] Well, what do you who hurrah for the 
popular sovereignty of the people of ‘a Territory 
mean? Do you mean that the people of a Terri- 
tory shall elect their own Governor? No. That 
they shall elect their own Judges? No. Do 
you mean they can provide for a Legislature ? 
No. Do you mean that they may keep Slavery 
from being introduced among them? No. Then 
what do you mean? “I mean that when they 
cease to be a Territory, and come to be a State, 
and-are twenty-one years of age, they may do as 
‘they please.” [Laughter and cheers. ] 

Here is the change the repealers of the Mis- 
souri Compromise have made in their professions. 
They all professed, at the time the Missouri 
Compromise was repealed, to believe that Sla- 
very would not go into Kansas. We who were 
opposed to the repeal of that law, which exclu- 
ded Slavery from Kansas while a Territory, told 
them the effect of it would be to open Kansas to 
Slavery, and Slavery would gothere. They said 
it was no such thing—it was a. slander upon 
them, for they were as much opposed to Slavery 
as any one—it was an Abolition lie—Slavery 
would never go there, and the Missouri Compro- 
mise was not repealed for any such purpose. 
This was the profession. [Cries of “True, 
true:”] , 
What did we say further? We said Slavery 
would be introduced ; and, when Slavery got into 
the Territory, it would be difficult to get it out. 
This they denied. What has been the practical 
effect? Themoment the Missouri Compromise 
was repealed, Slavery did go into Kansas; it is 
there to-day. That is the truth, which cannot 
be denied. After Slavery got there, did the peo- 
ple have the right to exclude it? Did the people 
have the right to do anything? 

You are too familiar with the history.of Kan- 
sas, to require that I should go over it to-night; 
but you all know that, so far from the people of 
Kansas having the right to regulate their own 
affairs on the subject of Slavery, at the very first 
election which was held, the settlers were driven 
froni the polls, and a Legislature was elected for 
them; and what did it do? That Legislature 
passed a law punishing a man with chains and the 
penitentiary who should say Slavery did not exist 
in Kansas. If aman merely avowed such to.be his 
opinion, he subjected himself to the penitentiary. 


stitutional laws upon the people of Kansas, pro- 
vided for the perpetuation of its power, appoint- 
ed its officers for years, took the control of all 
the affairs of the Territory, and, backed-up by 
the United States army, a perfect despotism was 
forced upon a people who, it was said, had had 
conferred upon them the great principles of self- 
government and popular sovereignty.. [Loud 
applause.] These are the facts. 

Let us follow this history along a little further. 
In process of time, it was supposed that Kansas 
would wish to be admitted into the Union as a 
State. Her people, you remember, had formed 
one Constitution, known as the “ Topeka Consti- 
tution,” establishing a free State. It was neces- 
sary to meet this with something, and a bill was 
prepared in the Senate of the United States, by 4 
Mr. Douglas, authorizing the people of Kansas to 
hold. a Convention, and furm a Constitution. 
Several amendments were offered to that bill. 
Among others, an amendment was offered by Mr. 
Toombs, of Georgia, and that bill subsequently 
passed the Senate. Now, fellow-citizens, I make 
the distinct charge, that there was a preconcert- 
ed arrangement and plot entered into, by ‘the 
very men who now claim credit for opposing a 
Constitution not submitted to the people, to have 
a Constitution formed and put in force, without 
giving the people any opportunity ‘to pass upon 
it. [Great applause. ] 

-This, my friends, is a serious charge; but I 
charge it to-night, that the very men who trav- 
erse the country under banners proclaiming pop- 
ular sovereignty, by design concocted a bill on 
purpose to force a Constitution upon that people. 
1] have brought along with me the evidence to 
prove the charge I make, [applause ;] “because 
a charge of a serious character like this might 
be controverted by the men who claim credit 
for .popular sovereignty, unless I brought the 
evidence with me. I hold in my hand the bill 
brought into the Senate of the United States by 
Mr. Toombs, on the-25th June, 1856, containing a 
clause requiring the Constitution which the Con- 
ention should form, to be submitted to the 
eople for their ratification or rejection. That 
ill was referred to the Committee on Territories 
n the Senate of the United States, of which 
udge Douglas is chairman. Judge Douglas, 
ve days afterwards, reported back the bill I 
old in my hand, making various alterations in 
it; among others, striking out the clause re- 
quiring its submission to the people. - He stated 
hat, on consultation with Mr. Toombs, he had 


i-me ) 


road 


A Voicz. To whom did he make the state- 
ment? : 

Mr. Trumpunt. He made it in the Senate of 
the United States, and it is reported in the Con- 
gressional Globe; and, sir, if you are a Douglas 
man— 

Same Voices. I am, sir. 

Mr. Trumsviu. If you want to satisfy your- 
self that he was in the plot to force a Constiti- 
tion upon that people? I will satisfy you. 
[Cries of “Good, good; hit him again;” and 
cheers.} .I will cram the truth down any honest 
man’s throat, until he cannot deny it. [Renewed 
cheers.] And to the man who does deny it, I 
will cram the lie down his throat, until he shall 
cry enough. [Tremendous cheering. ] 

It is preposterous—it is the most damnable 
effroniery that man ever put on, to conceal a 
scheme to defraud and cheat a people out of their 
rights, and then claim credit for it. [Cries, “Hur- 
rah for Trumbull, hit him again, down with all 
such men.’’] That is not all, my Douglas friend; 
that is not all. I myself, humble as I am, and 
making no pretensions other than to have per- 
formed my duty to the best of my ability to the 


to the despotism; and they, as a matter of course, 
were opposed to this Lecompton Constitution, 
itslegitimate offspring. Some of those who had 


posed it also, and Ihave heard it said that my 
distinguished, colleague claims credit for oppo- 
sing it and g it. Why, my fellow-citizens, 
my colleague was brushed out of the way, as you 
would brush away a.fly. In the Senate of the 
United States, they passed it over the heads of 
the Republicans with all the assistance Judge 
Douglas could give us. He was counselling with 
us, and advising with us, and attempting to de- 
vise plaus by which it could be defeated, yet it 
went through the Senate with a decided majori- 
vi but in the House of Representatives, where 
the Republicans were stronger, they made a stand 
against it, and the question was taken on reject- 
ing this Lecompton Constitution, this fraudulent: 
concern, and’ but a single so-called Democrat 
voted against it. Major Harris, of this State, 
was the only one who united with the Republi- 
eans, and came up like a man and voted to reject 
and kill the thing forever. [Good for one man— 
three cheers for-Harris.] 

Fellow-citizens, I do not mean there was but 
one man voted against it—I think there were 
ninety.-five—but we got but little help from these 
men who claim credit for having defeated it; that 
is what I mean to say. 

The proposition was, made to amend the bill, 
and it resulted in what you know as the Eng- 
lish—I believe some people call it—swindle. Rut 
it is no matter what it was, the people of Kansas 
buried it out of sight on Monday last. [Great 
cheers.] Now, where are these men who upon 
that matter united with the Republicans—where 
are they? na 
They say that they differed with the Adminis- 
tration upon a single measure. What was that 
measure? Why, it was on the adoption of the 
Lecompton Constitution, and admitting Kansas 
into the Union as a State under it. Well, that 
was a temporary issue, and is dead, buried, past, 
and gone, forever. There is the end of it. Where 
are the men, then, who united with the Republi- 
cans to defeat that iniquity and fraud, who have 
proclaimed in loud tones that it was a swindle, 
and that there was an unholy attempt to force 
that swindle upon the people of Kansas? They 
have gone back and united with those men who 
conspired to force this Constitution upon the peo- 
ple of Kansas against their will, (they are a sin- 
gular sort of associates for honest men to pick 
out,) and they claim to stand with them. Now, 
I wish that this burying of the Lecompton Con- 
Stitution by the people was the end of this ques- 
tion, and that Freedom might triumph forever 
afterwards. But thecontestis not ended. This 
is but one of a series of acts adopted by this par- 
ty in 1854, when the policy of the country was 
changed in regard to the government of the Ter- 
ritories on the subject’ of Slavery. 


THE DESPOTISM AT WASHINGTON. 


The power which .was then inaugurated is 
using all the departments of this Government, 
not merely to extend Slavery imto Kansas, and 
bring it in asa slave State, but to make all the 
interests of this great country subordinate to the 
Slave Power. The despotism of Washington is 
almost as cruel as that which has prevailed in 
Kansas. There is not, holding office, through- 
out this vast country, a single man who is known 
to entertain views in opposition to the right to 
take slaves into free Territories. It is an utter 
disqualification for office. All the Departments 
at Washington are organized upon the plan of 
proscribing men who believe that Slavery should 
be excluded from the free Territories. All the 
committees in Congress—or all the important 
ones, which mature the business for the action 
of Congress—are under the control of this same 
power. The Supreme Court is under the control 
of this same power. 

You all recollect the case which excited the 
whole country two years ago, when a Senator 
of the United States was struck down, and beat- 
en nearly to death, in his seat in the Senate 
Chamber, for uttering his honest sentiments in 
opposition to this Slavery Propagandism. Buta 
worse state of things than that exists to-day. 
The gentleman who was thus stricken down in 
the vigor of manhood, and has been suffering 
from that day to this; and who, his best friends 
feay, may never recover, suffering with anguish 
and pain and torture; from blows inflicted upon 
him unawares and without notice—that gentle- 
man, now just able to walk, has since made his 


-appearance in the Senate Chamber, having been 


re-elected by, the people of the State of Massa- 
chusetts ; ait when he comes there, and rises 
with difficulty from his chair, two years after the 
act was done, for which some may plead the ex-. 
cuse that it was done under excitement—I say 
now, the very men in the interest of this power 
affect to treat him with contempt. [Cries of 
“Shame, shame.”’] Would you believe it? Nota 
Northern Senator belonging to this Pro-Slavery 
party dares even speak to him, lest he offend his 
Southern associates! Yes, during the last ses- 
sion of Congress, when upon one occasion it was 
stated in the Senate that the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts had paired off with some other mem- 
ber, who was also indisposed, a sneer of contempt 
was observed through the Chamber at the idea 
of his indisposition, and the leaders of the Pro- 
Slavery Democracy affect to believe that it is a 
pretence on the part of a man who has been suf- 
fering these -two years. In my judgment, the 
world has never seen exhibited such refined ma- 

lignity and cruelty as this attempt to treat with 

scorn that suffering man. This is worse a thou- 

sand fold than the spirit which, under excite- 

ment, could strike the blow, for this is premedi- 
tated and continued malice. [Loud applause. 

A voice: “Three cheers for Sumner.” The cheers 
were given heartily. ] ‘ 

I mention this, my fellow-citizens, to show the 
condition of things at Washington. Let me tell 
you another fact. I went as your representative 
two years ago to Washington, almost an entire 
stranger; never having met more than two or 
three members of the Senate in my life. I re- 

mained there as one of the representatives of 
this State, through two gessions of Congress, sent 
there to consult with the representatives of other 
coequal States for the best good of a common 

country, and for those two years was not placed 

on a committee which ever met. Republican 
Senators were not consulted—we were ignored 
by this proscriptive, intolerant party, that-made 
adhesion to the interests of the slave power the 
only test by which they allowed a person to take 
part in the proceedings of the Government, 
wherever they could prevent it. 

A little different.state of things prevailed af- 
ter the Fremont election in 1856: But let me tell 
you how it is now. The committees were organ- 
ized anew at the commencement of the last ses- 
sion of Congress, and I havé' with me a list of 
them. On looking at it, you will find that all the 
leading committees are not only entirely in the 





State that has honored me by placing me in the 
Senate, pointed this out two years ago. . [Three 
cheers for Trumbull were given, with great én- 
thusiasm.] I stated that it was a little too much 
to call a Convention in Kansas, before knowing 
what was the wish of the people, and then to 
allow the fifty-two men which were to compose 
the Convention, according to that bill, to put 
any sort of a Constitution upon the people, with- 
out allowing them to vote upon it. 

A Voicr. What did Dotglas say to it? 

Mr. TrumpunL. What did he say? He was 
silent as the grave, and voted for the bill. [Ap- 
plause.] It passed the Senate, but was defeated 
in the House. Mind you, now; this was before 
the Presidential election. [Cheers and laugh- 
ter.] It was before the thunders of the Fremont 
vote had rolled down to Washington, and fright- 
ned the men that were there. [Applause.] It 
was before the free people of Illinois had swept: 
the plunderers from the State Capitol, and in- 
stalled in their places free men, and the friends 
of. free men. [Renewed applause.] It would 
not do to risk that policy much'longer: [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] 


‘LECOMPTON. } 

The people of Kansas, it is said—or I will say, 
rather, the Legislature of Kansas which had 
been imposed ‘upon that people—made provision, 
about a year ago, for calling a Convention to form 
a Constitution, and they lgid their plans in such a 
way that they had the power in their own hands. 
They took a registry, or pretended to take a 
registry, of the voters. They made the registry 
so as to give-themeélves‘a majority. They ap- 
portioned the representation throughout the 
State, and out of thirty-five counties, to nine- 
-| teen counties they gave no representation at all ; 
all the delegatgs were from the other sixteen. 
And that Convention met, and adopted what is 
called the’ “ Lecompton Constitution.” 

A Voice. Thatis true. I’m a Douglas man. 
Mr. TrumsvLL. That Constitution was a Slavery 
Constitution, in any event. It was submitted to 
the people, in what form they would. have Sla- 
vi whether the Slavery which was there 
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future Slavery should be prohibited from enter- 


alternative proposition. 


rages in Kansas—and I need not sto 
them, for they are familiar to you 

2 ‘now clai! 
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was séfit to Congress, the 





So that 





this application of the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty to the people of a Territory, 


should be continued perpetually, or whether 
ing the Territory. A vote was-taken upen the 


interest of the Pro-Slavery party, but are con- 
trolled by Southern men. The Committee on 
Foreign Relations is one of the most important. 
It is presided over by Mason of Virginia, and a 
majority of that committee are from the South- 
ern States. The Committee on the Judiciary is 
presided over by Bayard of Delaware, and a ma- 
jority of that committee are from the Southern 
States. The Committee on Naval Affairs is pre- 
sided over by Mallory of Florida, and a majority 
of that committee are from the Southern States. 
The Committee on Military Affairs is presided 
over by Davis of Mississippi.» On Post Offices, by 
Yulee of Florida. The Committee on Finance, by 
Huuter of Virginia. Southern men are at the 
bead of all those committees. That on Commerce 
is presided over by Clay of Alabama—that on In- 
dian Affairs by Sebastian of Arkansas. I believe 
there are one or two other committees besides 
that on Territories, of which Mr. Douglas is the 
chairman, the chairmanship of which is given 
to the North; perhaps the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, or something of that kind. Now, the North- 
ern or free States constitute a majority, and you 
_see how powerless they are in the business of the 
Senate. 

_ This is so, not only in regard to the distribu- 
tion of the business of Congress, bit in the ap- 
propriations. At the last session of Congress, 
more than three-fourths of all the money appro- 
priated for fortifications on the Atlantic and the 
Gulf coast was appropriated for fortifications in 
slaveholding States. 

There are two buildings in the South, erected 
.for custom-house purposes—one at New Orleans, 
and the other at Oharleston—not yet completed, 
and no estimates qt furnished of what the cost 
of completion will be; already more than five 
millions of dollars have been appropriated to’ 
build these two houses alone. There’s where 
the money goes, The last Congress appropri- 
ated $450,000 to continue the work upon them. 
And when I inquired in the Senate, of the chair- 
man'of the Committee on. Finance, how much 
the custom-house at Charleston was to cost when 
completed, he replied that no estimate had been 
made; but the inquiry led to the disclosure of 
the fact, that a marble palace was being built, 
fronting on a fish matket on one side, which had 
already cost, with the appropriation then asked, 
some two millions of dollars, and it would cost 
some threé millions before it would be finished. 
How many. men, do you suppose, are to occupy 
this building, when finished? Forty-eight was 
the number of employees in,1857, the last year 
reported, and the amount of revenue collected 


80-called Democracy want, for the accommoda- 
‘tiow of these forty-eight persons, and to collect 
$500,000, a*building to cost three millions | 


justified all the previous outrages in Kansas op- | 


was a little over $500,000. [Laughter.} The 


building it is, and it cost about eleven hundred 
thousand dollars. How many persons, do you 
suppose, are employed at the New York custom- 
house, and how. much revenue collected? The 
last'year reported more than forty-two millions 
of dollars collected at New York, and there were 
more than a thousand persons employed in its 
collection, and a building costing a little over a 
million was sufficient to do the business in. 


for the custom-hguse at Charleston could be ob- 
‘tained to erect a public building in the Northern 
States? o! no!] The custom-house in the 
city of Philadelphia only cost some four or five 
hundred thousand dollars ; that in Boston about 
a million, while that in New Orleans has cost 
more than three millions. 

A Voice. And sinking at that. [Laughter.]} 
Mr. TrumButt. Yes, sinking atthat. Like the 
Treasury, my friends, it is built on a sandy found- 
ation. [Renewed laughter. ] 

While three-fourths of the money appropria- 
ted for fortifications at the last session is to be 
expended in slave States, not a dollar was appro- 
priated for the fortification of the Northwestern 
frontier. While the party can appropriate five 
millions to build two houses, one at Charleston 
and the other at New Orleans, how much money 
do you suppose it appropriated at the last ses- 
sion to save the hundreds of lives lost in sight 
of your city, upon this lake, and to save the mil- 
lions of property that annually go down to the 
‘bottom, for want of some little improvement of 
your great harbors? Not a dollar could be ob- 
tained for such a purpose ! 


THE DRED SCOTT DECISION. 

Now, what did this party design by the policy 
inaugurated in 1854? I have shown you how 
they have gone on, step by step, advancing first 
one opinion, then another, and then another, un- 
til they have got Slavery into Kansas; denying 
first the power of Congress to exclude it, then 
denying the power of the people of a Territory, 
while in a Territorial condition, to exclude it. 
Next, they will deny the power of the people, 
when they form a State Constitution, to exclude 
it ; and that such is the next step to be taken, is 
manifest from the Dred Scott decision. 
I wish, fellow-citizens, to get before you, if I 
can, @ clear idea of that Dred Scott decision, 
and what it decided in that case. The case was 
this: 
A man by the name of Dred Scott brought a 
suit for his freedom in the United States court 
in Missouri, on the ground that he had been 
taken by his master to Rock Island, in this State, 
and there held for some time; and afterward 
taken ‘to Fort Snelling, Minnesota, which was 
then a Territory, and part of the Louisiana pur- 
chase, from which Slavery was excluded by the 
Missouri Compromise ; and he insisted that, by 
virtue of the laws of Illinois, and the laws of the 
Territory in which he was at Fort Snelling, he 
was a free man. The defence set up this: plea: 
That Dred Scott. was a negro, descended from 
parents who were imported from Africa and held 
as slaves, and, being such negro, he had no au- 
thority to.sue in the United States courts, and 
therefore the court had no jurisdiction over the 
case. Now, the defendant didn’t set up that Dred 
Scott was a slave, mind you. He said he was a 
negro, descended from slave parents. 
A Voicr. That’s a nigger up there, too. 
Mr. TrumButt. I presume the person that 
made that remark belongs to the African Democ- 
racy, and is in the habit of calling out “ Nigger” 
to everybody else, while he is hugging a nigger 
under each arm. [Great cheers and laughter: ] 
I have heard of just such men before, and they 
are in the habit of calling out, ‘ Woollyhead,” 
“ Abolitionist,” “Nigger”—such epithets being 
the only arguments they-have. Now, I want to 
expose that man. 
Anotuer Voice. He's not a man; let him be. 
Mr. TrumeuLy. [ want to hold him up before 
this audience, and, in doing so, will expose a nu- 
merous class like him. He is one of our Doug- 
las men, I take it. I will hold him up here, and 
let you see him with the woollyheads around 
him. I will expose him in all his nakedness. 
This is just as good a place to expose the 
hypocrisy of that class of men as anywhere. See 
if I do not state him fairly. He is one of those 
who believe in the Dred Scott doctrine—the 
right to take slaves into a Territory, and cries 
out at the same time, “ Popular sovereignty.” 
[Cheers and laughter.] He goes down into Mis- 
sissippi and North Carolina, where he owns a 
number of negroes, and marches up to Kansas. 
He is going to emigrate there, and some of his 
negroes are as black as the African, with flat 
noses, thick lips, and woolly heads, and some are 
a little whiter, [laughter,] and some are mulat- 
toes, and some of them are so white you can 
hardly distinguish the negro blood in them. 
[Laughter.] Well, he marches up to Kansas, 
and, when he gets up to the line, the free white 
men of Kansas meet him, and say, “ We do not 
want you to bring these niggers here; we don’t 
want that population here in Kansas, and have 
resolved it shall not come here.” But he an- 
swers, “I am for popular sovereignty and the 
Dred Scott decision, and I will introduce my ne- 
groes. You are woollyheads; [laughter;] you 
are Abolitionists ; you are negro-worshippers.” 
And here he has his whole drove of negroes, of 
all sorts of blood, around him, and calls free 
white men, who do not want anything to do with 
negroes, woollyheads. Pretty subject he, sur- 
rounded by negroes, with every kind of blood in 
their veins, to talk about amalgamation. [Laugh- 
ter.] He wants to introduce them in among free 
white men, and they say they will have none of 
his negroes. Talk about popular sovercignty 
and negro-worshippers, when every free white 
man in Kansas stands on the border, and says, 
you cannot come in here with your negroes! 
You shout, “ Popular sovereignty,” ‘“ Squatter 
sovereignty!” and, under Dred-Scottism, de- 
clare you will force your mixed breeds into the 
Territory, in spite of its inhabitants! [Laugh- 
ter.] That is the position your class of men 
occupy. That is the kind of argument that our 
opponents have. ([He’s used up.] I have 
done with you, sir, and will now turn to the 
Dred Scott decision. [Vociferous applause. ] 
I was “about to explain to you what the plea 
set up Was. What did the Supreme Court’ de- 
cide? They decided that a person of the char- 
acter described in the plea had no authority to 
bring suit in the United States court; and they 
dismissed the case for want of jurisdiction, sta- 
ting that the court had no authority to enter any 
judgment in the case, because a negro had no 
right to sue in that court. Now, was not that 
the end of the case? It ought to have been ‘the 
end of it; but, for political reasons, the judges go 
on and givé their opinions separately upon the 
authority of Congress to exclude Slavery from 
the country in which Fort Snelling was located, 
which was unnecessary to the decision. The re- 
sult of the case did not determine whether Dred 
Scott was a slave or a free man, and the ques- 
tion of the authority of Congress to pass the law 
excluding Slavery from the territory north of 36° 
30’ was not involved; because, if the negro could 
have derived his freedom from being in a region 
of country where Slavery was prohibited by law, 
he had it by residing at Rock Island. The State 
of Illinois had abolished Slavery, and if the fact 
of his having been brought within a free ‘jurisdic- 
tion gave him freedom, he had it by residing in 
this State. But the judges, for political purposes, 
go on and express their opinions concerning the 
authority of Congress and a Territorial Legisla- 
ture to pass laws excluding Slavery from a Ter- 
ritory; such opinions are extra-judicial, and of 
no binding force. I state this for the benefit of 
that class of citizens who are very much disin- 
clined to make any attack upon the decision of a 
court. These are the opinions of the judges, 
separately given upon questions not before them, 
and are they not to be censured for going out of 
the case to express such opinions? [Yes, yes.] 

There is no importance in these opinions, as 
judicial decisions, at all, and they are only im- 
portant in this respect—they have been adopted 
by the great Democratic party, so-called, as a 
part of its creed, and Mr. Buchanan says that 
Slavery exists in Kansas and Nebraska as effect- 
ually as it does in South Carolina and Georgia, 
under these opinions. Hence it becomes very 
important to look to the opinions of these judges, 
as pointing out the creed of the party which is 
now in power, and which they are endeavoring 
to enforce upon the country. I should have no 
sort of respect for such a decision, in any event. 
If there had been a decision of the court upon 
the point, when directly before them, that Con- 
gress had no authority to pass a law excluding 
‘Slavery from a Territory, 1 would have treated 
that decision in the particular case as binding; 
but I would have treated it with utter.contempt 
as applied to any other case. I have no scruples 
in assailing the infallibility of the men who wear 
gowns, any more than I have those, who wear 
crowns. [Cries of “good,” “good,” “that’s 
right,” and great cheers.] Despotism is despot- 
ism, whether practiced by crowned heads or by 
men clothed in gowns. [Renewed cheers: ] 

Tam not ashamed to appeal from the obiter 
dicta opinions of Supreme Judges, subversive of 
4 the Constitution. Fellow-citizens, I acknowledge 

& power higher than Presidents, higher than Con- 
gresses, higher than Supteme Courts, and to that 

wer, whose name is the people, J will appeal. 

Tremendous cheering.] The people make Pres- 

idents and courts, and when tyranny takes pos- 
session of those they have placed in power, the 
people, who are sovereigns, and who are above 
all their servants, will take the power into their 
own hands. [Good, good. That's so.] The 





In the great city of New York there is a cus- 
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opposed to the usurpation; they were opposed 


tom-house—many of you have seen it—~a fine 


Supreme Court of the United States had re- 
peatedly decided, prior to the Dred Scott case, 


that Congress had power to pass Jaws governing 
the Territories. When it was presided over by 
Marshall, he cdurt held that, in the government 
of the Territories, Congress possessed the com- 
bined power Of the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Those people who talk to us about ap- 
pealing from the decision of the courts to a pop- 
ular assembly, what have they done? 

Why,. over here at Cincinnati, when they met 


Do you suppose such an appropriation as that to lay down their creed and declare what they 


were for, they said in so many words that Con- 
en had no power to establish a national bank. 


had the power. ‘Where was their reverence for 
it then? [Applause and laughter.] They can- 
not appeal from the decision of the court to the 
people, (the source of all power,) but they can 
appeal to this Convention in Cincinnati! And I 


Col. Benton once described it. [Laughter.] I 
would sooner have the decision of the people 
than of such a set of men. 

But, fellow-citizens, the self-styled Democracy 
not only set at naught & decision of the court in 
their party platform, but, while professing such 
devotion to the court, and to believe that a 
court’can do no wrong, they have made it a part 


ity to set aside the decision of the cout, of Con- 
gress, and the Executive. Do you recollect the 
resolutions at Cincinnati? I believe I have them 
here. One of the resolutions adopted declares— 

“That the Democratic party will faithfully 
‘ abide by and uphold the principles laid down 
‘in the Kentucky and Virginia Legislatures in 
‘1798, and in the report of Mr. Madison to the 
‘Virginia Legislature in 1799; that it adopts 
* those principles as constituting one of the main 
‘ foundations of its political creed, and is resolved 
* to carry them out in their obvious meaning and 
‘ import.” 

Do you remember what resolutions these were? 
They were the nullification resolutions. [Laugh- 
ter.] Here is one of them; this was in the Ken- 
tucky Legislature in 1798: 

“ Resolved, That this Government created by 
‘ this compact, (the Constitution,) was not made 
‘ the exclusive or final judge of the extent of tlie 
‘ powers delegated to itself, since that would have 
‘made its discretion, and not the Constitution, 
‘the measure of its powers; but that, as in all 
‘ cases of compact among parties having no com- 
‘mon judge, each party has an equal right to 
‘ judge for itself, as well of infractions, as of the 
‘ mode and measure of redress.” 

In Novémber, 1799, the Kentucky Legislature 
reaffirmed the principle of these resolutions, and 
added the following : 

“That the several States who formed that in- 
‘strument, being sovereign and independent, 
‘have the unquestionable right to judge of the 
‘infraction; and that a nullification by those 
‘ sovereignties of all unauthorized acts done un- 
‘der color of that instrument is the rightful 
‘ remedy.” 

Nullification by a State, which has the right to 
judge for itself of the infractions of the Constitu- 
tion, is the rightful remedy! Now, look at these 
men coming up to charge the Republican party 
with a great sacrilege in assailing the obiter dic- 
ta Opinions of the Supreme Court, and at the 
same time pledging themselves in their party 
platform to the right of any State to determine 
at its pleasure and for itself what the Constitu- 
tion means, in defiance of a decision of the Su- 
preme Court and the Executive, and to nullify 
an act of Congress which both sustain. [That's 
it. Good, good.] This is the consistency they 
exhibit when they make such assaults upon us. 

But, fellow-citizens, if we are required to sub- 
mit to the decisions of the Supreme Court, as to 
the authority of Congress to exclude Slavery 
from a Territory, and if it be true that the peo- 

le of a Territory have no authority, as the 

udges of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott 
opinion say—if the people of a Territory while in 
a Territorial condition have no power to exclude 
Slavery from their midst; has not that court. the 
same‘right to decide whether a State may ex- 
clude Slavery? Look whither this doctrine 
tends. If neither ‘the Congress nor the people 
can exclude Slavery from a Territory, because 
the Constitution of the United States is the par- 
amount law of the land, and carries Slavery with 
it, then the States cannot exclude Slavery, be- 
cause the Constitution of the United States is the 
paramount law of: the land in the States as well 
as the Territories ; and if there is anything in 
that instrument which extends Slavery into the 
Territories, the same provision must extend it 
into the States also. 

Well, suppose the Supreme Court decide, as 
they are bound to decide if they carry out the 
doctrine they have announced in the Dred Scott 
case, that by virtue of the Constitution Slavery 
is extended into all the free States of this Union, 
are these gentlemen prepared to submit to that? 
[Cries of “No, no.”] You are just as much 
bound to submit to it as to this opinion that car- 
ries Slavery into the Territories, and the man 
who defends the one must sustain the other. 
That is the necessary consequence of the doc- 
trine laid down. 

There is now a case pending, known as the 
“Lemmon Case,” and when the country gets pre- 
pared to receive the decision, you will probably 
hear again, from the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the doctrine announced, that un- 
der the Constitution Slavery goes into all the 
States of the Union. That instrument, which 
our fathers made for securing the blessings of 
liberty, is thus to be perverted by the decision of 
this Court—to become an instrument for the 
spread of Slavery, against the will of the people. 
This necessarily results from the doctrine already 


‘advanced, if acquiesced in and carried out to its 


legitimate consequences. 


THE PUBLIC EXPENDITURES. 


But I find I am spending so much time upon 

this Slavery question, that I am becoming some- 
what hoarse, and as I wish to say something to 
you in regard to the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, and show that the party in power is as 
false to its other professions as it is to those it 
has at different times set up on the Slavery ques- 
tion, I will pass for a few moments to that sub- 
ject. 
, The expenses of the Government, as you have 
probably often heard, have increased enormously 
within a few years. The amount of money at 
the disposal of Government for this year is more 
than one hundred millions of dollars. This I 
know has sometimes been disputed; but I have 
here the official statement made by the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, showing that more 
than eighty-one millions were specifically appro- 
priated at the last session of Congress; and there 
are indefinite appropriations to pay claims, the 
precise amount of which is not yet known, which 
amount, at the lowest estimate, to three millions 
and a‘half, making over eighty-four millions; 
and there is an unexpended balance of appro- 
priations made last year, amounting to more than 
sixteen millions. These sums altogether make 
more than a hundred millions of dollars at the 
disposal of the Administration for the present fis- 
cal year. 

I know it is said that it is unfair to charge all 
this to this year; that d surplus will remain at 
the end of this year, to be carried to the next 
list ;- but I think it is much more likely that the 
Administration will come in with a deficiency 
bill, and ask for some ten millions more, as they 
did at the last Congress, than that any surplus 
will remain. . . 

The expenses of the Government during the 


This is more than all the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment from 1790, when it was organized, for 
thirty years together, including the war with 
Great Britain in 1812. General Pierce expended 
more money during four years of peace than our 
Government expended for the first thirty years 
after its organization. 

In 1823, the expenditures of the Government 
for all purposes, exclusive of the public debt, 
were $9,784,154.59. In 1857, the expenses of 
the Government, exclusive of the public debt, 
were $65,032,559.76. The pro rata, according 
to the population in 1823, was 94 cents on each 
individual. The pro rata in 1857 was $2.28 per 
man-94 cents to $2.28, according to popula- 
ae these facts ought to attract the attention 
of the country ; but perhaps, if I were to state in 
detail some of the wastefulness of this Govern- 
ment, some of the means by which these expenses 
have been increased, it would strike some minds 
more forcibly. . é 

I will call your attention to the city of Chica- 

o. You have a custom-house located here. In 
1852, or for the fiscal year ending in June, 1853, 
the last year of Fillmore’s Administration, there 
was collected at Chicago $111,808.85. Six men 
were employed to collect it, and they were paid 
$2,882.12. That was a little over two per cent. 
For the year ending June 30th, 1856, there was 
collected at Chicago $145 662.40. Sixteen men 
were employed in its coMection, and they were 


| paid $14,349.29 for doing it. Now,1 ask you, 


living right here as you do, is there any reason 
for this increased expenditure? Can you tell me 
any reason why it cost ten per cent. the last fis- 
cal year to collect the revenue at this port, and 
only a little over two per cent, four years age? 
Is there any reason for it, except that the Gov- 
ernment wanted to shower the money upon fa- 
vorites? [Yes, there is a reason.] I don’t know 
what it is. [The Democratic party must be sus- 


is the bestreason. [Renewed laughter.] They 
must ial in the office-holders. 
ef hicago is only a single case. I havethe 





official report here, and I will state a few other 


he Supreme Court had decided that Congress , 


will not undertake to describe that Convention; | 


of their creed that a single State has the author- | 


Administration of Gen. Pierce were $232,820,632.° 


tained. Laughter and applause.] I think that, 


cases, to show you how the Government ex- 
-pends money. There are some other points 
where the expenditures for collecting the revenue 
are much worse than at this point. 

At Wilmington, Delaware, there was collected, 
in 1857, $2,004.95. How many men do you sup- 
pose it took to collect that amount, and how 
much do you suppose they got for it? It took 
eight men, and the expense of collecting was 
$15,848.38! [Laughter.] Gentlemen, you be- 
gan entirely too soon. These are are the better 
sort of cases. j 

At Annapolis, in Maryland, there was collect- 
_ed, same year, $374.25. [Renewed laughter.] 
| How many men do you suppose it took to collect 
; that? It took four men, aud they were paid for 

their services $983.42. 
| At.Ocracoke, in North Carolina, $82.55 were 
collected in 1857, [Laughter.] It. took seven 
men to do it; [laughter ;] and an economical 
Government, under a Democratic Administra- 
tion, priding itself on its economy, paid seven 
men, to collect this $82.55, the sum of $2,301.52. 
[Laughter. ] 

At Port Oxford, Oregon Territory—now, you 
would expect something extravagant over there— 
there was‘collected $5.85, and it took two men 
to collect it, and they were paid for collecting 
$2,703,08. [Great laughter.] Can any of you 
make the calculation of the per centage that was 
paid to collect the $5.85? I believe it was about 
five hundréedto one. Don’t you think the Gov- 
ernment ought to get rich? . 

At Monterey, California, the amount collected 
in 1857 was $45.25. Three men were employed 
to collect it, and paid for. doing it $7,050.95. 

At Buffalo, there was collected in 1857 
$10,140.53. There were ten men employed in 
its collection, and they were paid $16,896.51. 

I will not weary you by reading this report 
further. It is the official report from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in answer to a resolution of 
the Senate calling upon him to know how many 
employees he had ai the different custom-houses; 
what he paid them; how much was collected, 
&c.; and here is the official report from every 
collection district in the United States. I have 
singled out a part of them as examples. [When 
can we have the. report?] You can have 
this published; it is a public document. [Has 
Douglas got it?] 1 presume he has, for he sus- 
tains the Administration on every point save 
one. I will now give you Some account of the 
total expense of collecting the revenue for sev- 
eral years past. , 

In 1850, Congress passed a law appropriating 
$2,450,000 annually, to defray the expenses of 
collecting the revenue east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

During Taylor and Fillmore’s Administration, 
the. whole revenue east of the Rocky Mountains 
was collected for about two million dollars per 


at the end of the four years. During the four 
years of the Administration of General Pierce, | 
he used up the $2,450,000 per annum, and-every 
dollar of the $1,600,000 remaining over from the 
Fillmore Administration besides. 

After Mr. Buchanan came into power, Mr. Sec- 


revenue in the same district of country, where 
only about $2,000,000 had been required five 
years before. What was the reason for this vast. 
increase of expense? None was given. ‘Congress 


it did appropriate $3,300,000 for collecting the 
revenue east of the Rocky Mountains. 

The amount of the revenue collected is less 
than during Fillmore’s Administration, when it 
wag collected for two million dollars. The rea- 
son of this increase is partly because supernu- 
merary officers have been employed. Gen. Pierce 
added more than three hundred clerks at the 
custorh-house in New York, and I suppose they 
were paid over a thousand dollars apiece—that 
alone would make $300,000 ; and so it was that 
the average annual éxpense of collecting the 
revenue this side of California during the Pierce 
Administration was nearly a million more than 
during Fillmore’s; and during the first year of 
Buchanan’s Administration, they want $1,300,000 
more to collect the revenue for a single year than 
it took four ‘years before. 

Fellow-citizens, are you for continuing this 
state of things? Does it meet your approba- 
tion? [No, no, no.] Do you not think it would 
be better to take some of this money, thus squan- 
dered upon partisan favorites, to protect your 
immense commerce, to improve your harbors, and 
save the lives of your citizens on these great 
lakes? [Cries of “Yes, yes.”] I suppose that 
would be unconstitutional, in the opinion of the 
ruling dynasty. [Laughter.] - But it is not un- 
constitutional to pay a man five hundred dollars 
to collect one. [Laughter.] 

I could detain you, fellow-citizens, for hours, 
in pointing out the extravagances of the past 
and present Administrations, with all their pro- 
fessions of economy. But I have said enough, 
I trust, to call your attention to the matter. 1 
have stated the gross amount which the Govern- 
men is using per annum, and you will find that 
for the last five years more money was expended 
than for the first thirty-five years of thie Govern- 
ment. The increase of expenditures is many 
times as great as the increase of population, or 
the extent of country, and there is no reason for 
this. But there is not only extravagance in the 
collection of the revenue, but in all branches of 
the‘public service. ve 

They are in the habit at Washington of multi- 
plying offices. Judicial districts are divided 
when there is no cause for it, and when the 
public service does not require it, and then judges 
and marshals and attorneys are appointed, and 
the expense of courts is incurred. Ports of entry 
are established when there is no occasion for 
them, and immense sums of money are lavished 
upon favorite places in the construction of mag- 
nificent palaces. I verily believe that this Gov- 
ernment can be carried on, and properly carried 
on, for less than one-half of the money now 
used by this Administration professing economy. 
[Cheers, loud applause.] And I ask you now, if I 
have not made good the charge that the professions 
of this party are as false with regard to economy 
as to freedom? [Cries of “Yes, yes.”] Then I ask 
you, is it to be sustained? I am satisfied that 
the people of this country cannot approve of 
these things. You cannot believe in the profes- 
sions of men who practice directly the reverse of 
what they profess. You cannot believe that men 
are sincerely for economy, when they are plun- 
dering the public treasury; and if you do not 
hurl from power such a party the first opportu- 
nity you have, it must be because you fear that 
those who are to succeed them will do no better. 
Now, is that so? [Cries of “No, no.’’] 


WHAT THE. REPUBLICAN PARTY PROPO- 
- SES. 


What does the Republican party propose? I 
shall detain you but a few minutés upon that 
point. We propose, upon the Slavery question, 
to leave it exactly where the men who framed 
the Constitution left it. We are for leaving the 
question of Slavery where it exists in the States, 
to be regulated by the States, as they think 
proper; and we are for keeping the. Territories 
which belong to the United States free from the 
invasion of Slavery so long as they remain Ter- 
ritories, [cheers,] leaving them when they be- 
come States, of course, to deal with their black 
population as they shall think best, for we have. 
no power then to interfere with the subject. 
There is no question what the result will be. If 
‘there is no Slavery in the Territory, there will 
be none when the people come to make a State. 

I want to appeal to the candor of those who 
are honoring me with their attention, whether 
they be Democrats or Republicans, for there are 
but two parties ; it is idle to'talk about a third 
party—a Douglas party, or anything of that kind. 
There is no middle ground ; you must take one 
side or the other. If you sustain the measures 
of this self-styled Democratic party, you are one 
of them; if you sustain the measures of the Re- 
publican party, you must go with them, and | 
there is no third party to unite with. _We-wish 
to ask you, men of all parties, if you are opposed 
to the introduction of Slavery into Illinois. I 
apprehend that you are—that all this audience 
will respond, “ we are opposed to it.” If that is 
so, you have your reasons for it. You think it 
better for the white race that there should be no 
Slavery here; entertaining that view, you will ex- 
clude it. Now, is there a father who would do less 
in the formation of a Government for his children 
and his posterity than he will for himself? Is 
there an honest man here who can say, “I will 
exclude Slavery from the State and locality where 
I live, because I believe it an evil, but I will 
suffer it to go in where my children are to go? 
Here is a common Territory. You are the Con- 
gress of the United States. The Constitution of 
the United States says that Congress shall make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
Territories of the United States. Here is a Ter- 
ritory about to be settled. You are called upon 
to frame a Government for the people who are to 
go there, which is to last so long, and only so 
long, as the Territorial condition continues. Now, 
what sort of Government is it your duty to frame? 
You will readily admit that it is your duty to 
form such a Government as will be for the best 

| interests ef the-people who are to go there. Is 
not that so? [Cries of “Yes, yes; that’s so.”] 
You believe it to be for your best interests to ex- 


annum, leaving a surplus of more than $1,600,000 . 


better for them to'go elsewhere. 
retary Cobb, in his first report, asked Congress 
to appropriate $3,700,000 annually to collect the | 


: take care of themselves. 
did not appropriate the $3,700,000 asked for, but ! 


}is the old Federal party in disguise. 





who is go selfish that he will protect himself 
from an evil, yet will not raise hjs arm when he 
has the power to protect his child and his friend 
from the same evil. {Great ett) 

Then it is your duty to exclude Slavery from 
that Territory until there are people enough there 
to come to act for themselves. That is exactly 
what we propose to do, and nothing more. That 
was what the fathers of the Republic did Is 
there anything wrong in that? I think, if you 


will look st this matter. candidly, you will see’ 


that it is right, and that it is your duty to insist 
upon it. 

The charge that we want to have anything to 
do with negroes is utterly untrue. It is a false 
clamor, raised to mislead the public mind. Our 
policy is, to have nothing to do with them; and 
I myself am very much inelined to favor the pro- 
ject suggested by Mr. Blair, of Missouri, at the 
last session of Congress.’ He suggested a plan 
for colonizing our free negroes who are willing 
to go somewhere in Central America, where an 
arrangement could be made by which their rights 
may be secured to them. The policy now is 
such as to prevent emancipation ; and although 
we do not want to interfere with the domestic 
institution of Slavery fn the States, still we wish 
to interpose no obstacle to the people of those 
States in getting rid of their slaves whenever they 
think fit to do so. ; 

We know that many of the free States have 
passed laws prohibiting the emancipation of 
slaves by their masters, unless they are taken out 
of the State. The result of this legislation is, 
that emancipation must cease, for where are the 
negroes to go? Many slaves have been emanci- 
pated during the last half century; there are 
thousands of free negroes in Virginia; but that 
policy is now stopped, because it is impractica- 
ble, there being no way of disposing of the negro 
when emancipated. Many masters in the South 
desire to emancipate their slaves, and especially 
is this the case as they approach death ; for, how- 
ever they may reason while in health, and 
thoughtless of that event which levels all alike, 
they are very apt;in making up their last ac- 
count and disposing of their property, to think 
of the wrong and injustice they have done by 
holdipg some of their fellow-men in bondage, and 
they are quite willing to emancipate them. 
Thousands would be emancipated, if there was 
any place to which they could go. I, for one, 
am very much disposed to favor the colonization 
of such free negroes as are willing to go in Cen- 
tral America. I want to have nothing to do 
either with the free negro or the slave negro. 
We, the Republican party, are the white man’s 
party. [Greatapplause.] We are for free white 
men, and for making white labor respectable and 
honorable, which it never can be when negro 
slave labor is brought into competition with it. 
[Great applause. ] 

We wish to settle the Territories with free 
white men, and we are willing that this negro 
race should go anywhere that it can to better its 
condition, wishing them God speed wherever 
they go. We believe it is better for us that they 
should not be among us. I believe it will be 


A Voice. Where to? 

Mr. TrumButt. I would say to any Central 
American State, that will make‘an arrangement 
by which they can be secure in their rights until 
they arrive at a time when they can protect and 


A Voice. But if you can’t protect them here, 
‘ how can they be protected in Central America. 
Mr. TrumbBuLL. I would colonize them. We 
; colonize Indians on our Western frontier; why 
_ can’t we colonize the negro as well as the Indian? 
| Wé can suffer them to go off into a country by 
| themselves. : 
| This Central American country seems to be 
‘adapted to the negro race. It is unhealthy and 
; enervating to the white man. Let the negroes 
' go there, if they wish; and I understand there is 
no objection on the part of the people of portions 
, of Central America to the negroes coming there 
| and enjoying an equality of rights, [applause,] 
; and this would give them an opportunity to im- 
. prove their condition. I would be glad to see 
. this country relieved of them, believing it better 
, both for them and for us that we should not 
{mingle together. Besides, such an outlet, were 
‘ it provided, would be the means of freeing thou- 
sands who would otherwise be continued in Sla- 
very. ; ' 
DOUGLAS AND “DIVERSITY OF OUR IN- 
STITUTIONS.” 

I will say a word in regard to the argument— 
or rather perversion, it should be called--I have 
seen going the rounds of the papers, that if such 
a state of things should take place—that the 
States should think proper to emancipate and 
send their slaves off—it could not be done with- 
out producing a uniformity between the institu- 
tions of the different States, and that would lead 
to despotism. 

It is said that our free institutions rest upon 
the basis of a diversity of laws and institutions 
in the different States; and it is argued, that if 
there is uniformity on the subject of Freedom, 
there must be uniformity upon every other sub- 
ject—uniformity of laws for the granite hills of 
New Hampshire, the rice fields of South Carolina, 
the mines of California, and the prairies of Lli- 
nois. 

It is difficult to treat so illogical an inference 
seriously; but if it be true that uniformity on the 
subject of Freedom in all the States requires 
uniformity of laws upon all subjects in the sev- 
eral States, then: diversity on the one subject 
would require diversity upon all. On this prin- 
ciple, 1 can prove that the men who advocate 
it, and who say that diversity is the basis of our 
free institutions, are themselves in favor of licens- 
ing robbers, and burglars, and thieves, and mur- 
derers, and repealing all laws for punishing such 
offenders. And why? Because all the States of 
the Union have laws for preventing the commis- 
sion of such crimes ; and, as diversity of laws is 
the basis of our free institutions, we must repeal 


by having laws in all the States punishing such 
criminals, we fall into despotism. 

Now, you who are for diversity of laws and in- 
stitutions in the different States, must sanction 
murder, robbery, burglary, and theft, according 
to your own mode of reasoning. The application 
of such reasoning is as good one way asthe other, 
and this shows the utter absurdity of charging 
upon the Republicans—who would wish that, in 
the providence of God, not a human being trod 
his footstool in the capacity of slave, [loud ap- 
pleuse]—a desire to have uniformity of laws and 
institutions in all the States on all subjects. I 
say this, simply turning the argument used 
against us upon those who make it, and showing 
that they are just as obnoxious to the charge of 
advocating diversity of laws and institutions 
upon all subjects as we are of advocating uni- 
formity‘upon all. 

CONCLUSION. 


Having given the views of the Republican 
party, a: I understand them, in regard to Sla- 
very, I designed to have said something upon 
the unwarrantable assumption of power by the 
Federal Executive, but am already so much ex- 
hausted as to be unable to do so. I intended 
to have pointed out to you the nature of the as- 
sumptions of power on the part of the Federal 
Government, tending to consolidation and to 
break down the sovereignty of the States; to 
have shown, as it can be shown and demonstra- 
ted, that this party, now calling itself Democratic, 
[Go on; 
good, good; go on; and Applause. ] . 

It is true, and can be demonstrated to be true. 
The powers which have been usurped by Pierce 
and Buchanan would. have led to the impeach- 
ment, I believe, of Washington himself. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Why, the President of the United States now 
assumes to raise armies, without calling upon 
Congress. He has enlisted volunteers, without 
the least authority from Congress. He has 
marched an army away to the Rocky Mountains, 
and encamped it there during the winter, at an ex- 
pense of millions and millions of dollars, without 
the least authority of law. But all that a Demo- 
cratic Congress does is to raise the money to pay 
for the expedition. I say nothing here of the im- 
policy of that expedition ; I speak of the want of 
power in the President to send it there. Itis done, 
I know, under the’pretended name of a posse comt- 
tatus to accompany the Governor. It is the same 
sort of subterfuge under which troops were em- 
ployed in Kansas to compel submission to its inva- 
ders. You know what a posse comitatus is. It is the 
power of the county, called out oy a civil officer 
to assist in the execution of process when resist- 
ed; and the President of the United States, who 
has no authority to summon a posse for any pur- 
pose, calls the army from Flcrida, thousands of 
miles off, and sends it as a posse comitatus, first 
to Kansas, afterwards to the Rocky Mountains, 
to accompany the Governor. Why, Governor 
has no right to have a posse comitatus for an es- 
cort, and it is a perversion of terms to give such 
a name to an army. The authority to make war 
is vested by the Constitution inthe Congress of 
the United States. It is expressly declared that 
Congress shall have power to declare war, to 
raise armies, and prescribe rules for their gov- 
ernment. 

A Voice. How will you put down rebellion? 
Mr. TrumeBvLu. I will putdown rebellion under 
the authority of Congress, and in no other way. 





cludg it from Illinois, where you live. Is it not, 
ew ae leaeh interests of your child and ae } 
ter, and brother and neighbor, who are going te 
the Territory, that Slavery should not go Ww 
them? ‘Will you do less for them than for your- 
self? A man is not deserving the name of man 





[Applause. 
The President of the United States is the Com- 


mander-in-chief, when Congress raises the troops |. 


and directs him what to.do, but he has nq power 


our criminal code, in order to bring it about, lest, | 


_Evil, Neuralgia, Gout 





at his discretion, the time j 
some Bonaparte or Cesar wi 
a he and mine. 
e Republican party is opposed t i 
qumption of power, and all diese: eashomneny ny 
ces and unnecessary expenses, and they are for 
bringing the Government back, not only in Tegard 
* raring on) question, but in regard to all 
, to i = " : 
Lage Vole eee policy under Washing. 
We are for an ecunomical administrati 
the Government, for shaping the rtddotion . 
the conntry to serve the best interests of th 
country, and the whole country, oppressin - 
section and no interest, but doing equal justi ; 
, to all; [cries of “Good, good,” and loud 
; plause ;] not interfering with Slavery where jt 4 
| but shaping the policy of the country so as to 
| Prevent its expansion, and leaving it, as the Con 
stitution has left it, for the States where it ex. 
| ists to manage it as shall seem to them best 
| |Applause.] That I understand to be the policy 
| of the Republican party. Instal that party in 
power, and we may look forward to long years of 
peace and prosperity, for a free, a united, and g 
mee’ people. [Loud and long-continued cheer. 
ng. 


8 not distant when 


li assume to cont 
[Great cheers, ] - 


As Mr. Trumevi. retired, three cheers were 
called for by a yoice in the crowd, and responded 


to by thousands of voices, with great enthu- 
siasm. 
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THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
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“‘ The Commission from God of the Missionary Ey. 

lerprise, against the Sin of Slavery; and th, 
responsibility on the Church and Ministry for us 
Sulfilment.” 


“Jt should be read and studied by every citizen and at 
every fireside and family altar in America. We have 
no space this morning for a review of this remarka},\e 

roduction, bat we cannot refrain from expressing our 
hearty approval of it, a: at once the truest, manliest, most 
Curistian, and most compleie and powerful exposition ol 
the sinfulness of American Slavery that human toneve 
ever uttered or that any pen has writien. Its greater. 
cellence and its power are in its perfect truthfulness, |\s 
facts are facts, and cannot be denied; its arguments are 
logical, pnd cannot be overthrown; its conclusions are 
inevitable, and esnnot be escaped ; its denunciations are 
merited, and are aimed only at the.guilty. We are oniy 
surprised at the sustained power, the exhaustless und 
fiery energy, that pervades it, fiom the first syllable to the 
jast. It is a terribly effective blow at Slavery; it is ou 
extinguisher for doughfaces ; it will be welcun ed Ly |! 
lovers of truth, justice, and liberty. It ought to fail upon 
the Church and the nation like a prophet’s voice speak ing 
for humanity and forGod °—Boston Atlas and Bee ° 
Price five cents per single copy ; fifty cents per dozen 
three dollars per hundred. Postage one cent each. G:- 


ders solicited by ° 
THOMAS HAMILTON, 


42 Beekman street, New York 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 


495 Broadway, New York. 

18 Summer street, Boston. 

730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 

Iron Hall, 318 Pa. Av., Washington, D.(. 
58 West Fourth streot, Cincinnati, 0. 
Aud in all the principal cities and villages of the Unitei 
States. 

i]>> These Machines are now justly admitted to be the 
best in use for Family Sewing, making a new, strong, 
and elastic stitch, which will not rip, even if every fourin 
one be cut. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Grover & Baker’s is the best.—American Agriculturist. 
To all of which the Tribune tays Amen.—N. Y. Tribune 
It is all that it claims to be —N. Y. Independent. 

I finishes its own work; others do not—Home Journal 
We give it the preference.—American Baptist 

Ih needs only to be seen to be appreciated,—Phren. Jour 
Adapted for woollens, linen, or cotton.—Am. Med. Monthly 
We like Grover & Baker’s best.—1 adies’ Wreath. 
“Which is best?” Grover & Baker’s.—N. Y. Dispatch 
Superior to all others —N. Y. Mercury. 

We have no hesitation inr ling it — N.Y. Express 
It requires no re-zpooling.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

For family use they are unrivalled.— NV. Y. Daily News. 
They sew a seam that will not rip —N. Y. Courier 

It performs nobly and expeditiously.—N. Y. Exammer. 
Remarkable for the eiasticity o seam —Police Gazette. 
Well adapted to all kinds of family sewirg.—J. Y. Obs. 
Best adapted for family use —N. y Day Book. 

We do not hesitate to recommend it.—W. Y. Chronicle. 
It sews strongly and does not rip.—Life Illustrated. 

The prince of inventions — Protestant Churchman. 

It is woman’s best friend.— N. Y. Weekly News. 

We give our preference to Grover & Baker's. —Student 
The most blessed invention of modern times.— Month. Mag. 
It makes a pleasure of a toil— N. Y. Evening Post. 

The favorite for family use —Brooklyn Star. 

We highly appreciate their value.— American Missionary. 
Its great merit is in its peculiar stitch, Family Circle. 
We attest its simplicity and durability. —National Mag 
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AZA ARNOLD, PATENT AGENT, 
Seventh Street, Opposite the Patent Office, 
Furnishes Drawings, Specifications, Caveats, 

Conveyances, 
PROCURES PATENTS, 
And attends to all business usually required to 
be transacted with the Patent Office. 


ATENT Inventions’ have become so numerous as to 

make it difficult to describe any new one so clearly 

as notto interfere with some of those already patented, 

and no person at a distance from the Patent Office can 

do the business so well as one on the spot, having con- 

stant access to the models, drawings, and records of the 
Office. ; ; 

Being the only Soliciter of Patents who is a thorough 
practical mechanic and engineer, his knowledge of 
mechanical operations enables him to understand new 
inventions, and to specify them with facility and accura- 
cy that cannot be expected of lawyers. 

He often procure’ patents in cases that have been re- 

jected, (in the hands of other agents.) and frequently by 
appealing from the judgment of the examiners, and in uo 
such case has he failed of getting a patent. - 
His extraordinary success in procuring patents is due 
to his in,imate acquaintance with the principles, the con- 
straction, and the using of machines, as well as his many 
years’ experience in the laws and business of the Patent 
Office. All orders promptly e*tended to. 

All communications of inventions strictly confidential. 

Persous whiting from a disiance, should give their 
town, county, and State. 602 
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Hon. P. Allen, U.S. Senate. 

Hon. C. Mason, Commissioner of Patents. 

Hon. H. B. Anthony, Ex-Governor of Rhode Island. 


FIVE THOUSAND AGENTS WANTED 
NO sell four new inveritions. Agents have made ovet 
$25 000 on one—better than all other similar agen- 
Send four stamps, and get eighty pages paticulals, 
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HRAIM BROWN, 


Lowell, Massachusetts 


TREES AND PLANTS. 


CATALOGUE of the Choicest Fruits, Flowering 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., will be sent on applica, 
tion. Carraige of all Pemage paid to New York. 

’ . M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
(Sugar Coated.) 


HE following remedies are offered to the public as the 
best, mostperfect, which medical science can afford. 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills have been prepared with the utmost 
skill which the medical profession of thig age a 
and their effects show they have virtues which surpass 
any combination of medicines hitherto known. Owner 
preparations do more or les: good; but this cures such 
dangerous complaints, <0 quick and sa surely, as to prove 
an efficacy and a power ‘o uproot disease beyond any- 
thing whiclemen have known before. By removing the 
obstructions of the internal organs, and stimulating them 
into hea thy action, they renovate the fountains of !1¢ 
and viger—hea!th courses anew through the body, and 
the sick man is well again. They are adaptedto disease, 
and disease ouly, for when taken by one in health a7 
produée but little effect. This is the perfection of aes I 
cine. Itis antagonistic to disease, and no more. Tender 
children may take them withimpunity. If they are sich 
they will cure them; if they they are well, they will do 
them no harm. 
Give them to some patient who has been eng oe 
with bilious complaint; see his beat-up, —S - 
straighten with strength again; see his long-lost _ . 
yeturn; see his clammy features blossom into = - 
Give them to some sufferer whose foul blood has ee 
out in scrofula till his skin ‘is covered with SS 
stands, or sits, or lies inanguish. He has been dre at 
inside and cut with every potion which ingenully © ed 
suggest. Give him these Pills, and mark the a = 
the scabs fall from his body ; see the new, fair ane ° 
has grown under them; see the late leper that is ¢ _ 
Give them to him whose angry humors have pon - 
rheumatism in his joints and bones; move him, an¢ P 
screeches with pain; he tgo has been soaked throug 
every muscle of his body with liniments and salves; giv 
him these Pills 1 purify his blood; they may not ome 
him, for, alas! there aie cases which no mortal pow! “ 
can reach ; but mark, he walks with crutches now; an 
now he walks alone; they have cured him. Give them 
to the lean, sour, haggard dyspeptic, whose gnawng 
stomach, has lo © eaten every smile from his face 
and every muscle from his body. See his appetite 
turn, and with it his health; see the new man. See i 
that was radiant with health and loveliness blasted 
too early withering away; walt of exercise, or — 
anguish, or some lurking disease, has deranged the in a 
nal organs of digestion. assimilation, or seeretion, ith 
they do their office ill. Her blood is vitiated, her —— 
isgone. Give her these. Pills to stimulate the vital pr 
ciple into renewed vigor, to cast out the obstructions, ant 
infuse a new vitality into the blood. Now look — 
the roses blossom on her cheek, and where lately yor 
sat, joy bursts from every feature. See the sweet ; v4 
wasted with worms. Its wan, sickly features tel = 
without disguise, and painfully distinct, that they - Z 4 
ing its life away. Itspinched-up nose and ears, ap ; c 
less sleepings, tells the dreadful truth in languags = > 
every mother knows. Give it the Pills, in large a ded 
sweep these vile parasites from the body. Now 4 
again, and see the ruddy bloom of childhood. Is it n 4 
ing to do these things? Nay, are they not the mare - 
this age? And yet they are done around you syd nan 
Have you the less serious £ toms of these die —< 
pers, they are the easier gured. aundice, Contvenn” 
Headache, Siivache BT Ae aire, King’s 
in i ene s 
Exit oe ees ond Kindred complaints, all are 
he derangements which these Pille rapidly cure. 
theat Seseveveingty, ard under the counsel of . Ey 
Physician, if you can; if not, take them jenn 
such adyice as we give you, and the distressing: (ons of 
ous di s they cure, which afflict so many rer ey 
the human race, are cast out like the devils of 0 
must burrow in the brute, and in yr - 
Price 25 cents per box—5 boxes for 19. ‘ 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Practical and analfe 
cal Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and a, Tosustes —" 
‘Washington, D.C., and by all De rsin ps 
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